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ELIEVING that there is a vital element lacking in the 
B educational system which allows Grammar and High 
School students to pass out into the world without any 
practical suggestions for what they are adapted, a National 
Vocation Bureau has been organized, which will act as a step- 
ping stone toward securing for business men the right kind of 
clerks and assistants. 

The New System proposes to make a thorough examination 
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business men to secure the right kind of clerks, assistants and 
salesmen; to obtain positions for business and professional 
men; and to place young and untried labor in its right groove. 
The square peg in the round hole will thus go out of date, for 
in this Vocation Bureau the right parties will be put in touch 
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as of the prominent educational leaders in the country. 

All who are interested to know more about this 
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By CRANIUM. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND GERMAN 
SKULLS. 


Among the European types, taking the size of the brain as the measure 
of power, we find that the Teuton branch should have priority given to it. 

The average internal capacity of the Teutonic cranium, according to 
Professor Morton, is 93.5 cubic inches. This gives the Teuton a massive 
intellect, which is generally well supported by a fine physique, that is large, 
strong and well proportioned. 

Physiognomically, the Teuton has blue eyes, light hair, a ruddy com- 
plexion, a strong frame, and hard muscles; and Phrenologically speaking, 
a lofty coronal region, a full; high forehead, and breadth in the region of 
the temples and in the base of the head above the ears. Hence he is a 
philosopher, a theologian, a statesman, a thinker, a musician, and an 
engineer. 





THE GERMAN, 


As a representative of the Teutonic element the German is perhaps the 
best. specimen we have, though the Norwegian, the Swede, the Dane, the 
Anglo-Saxon, and the Anglo-American are generally included in this di- 
vision. Baron Humboldt is a representative of the combined Teutonic 
nationalities. 
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Of the internal capacity of fifteen German skulls measured by Pro- 
fessor Morton, he found them to measure 95 cubic inches. The German 
head is well described by Dr. Vimont in his “Treatise of Phrenology,” in 
which he says: “The regions of the reflective faculties, of Cautiousness and 





FIG. I. THE GERMAN SKULL SHOWS (I) LARGE CAUSALITY; (2) LARGE TUNE; 
(3) SMALL VENERATION ; (4) LARGE CONSTRUCTIVENESS ; (5) SMALL PER- 
CEPTIVES ; (6) SMALL CAUTIOUSNESS. 


of the moral sentiments, are all largely developed ; Veneration, Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness are particularly well marked. The perceptive facul- 
ties, considered generally, are only moderately developed, but Time and 
Tune are exceptions, being almost always large. The organs of Ideality, 
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Constructiveness, and Alimentiveness are large, also those of Secretiveness 
and Self-esteem.” . 

Generally speaking, the German head differs from the English inasmuch 
as it is more square and angular than the latter. In fact, the skull of Dr. 
Spurzheim, which is in the Medical Museum connected with Harvard Uni- 
versity, in Boston, Mass., is a correct and favorable specimen of the Ger- 
man crania. 

The chin of the German has a wide and square appearance. The facial 
bones are broad; the eyes blue; the hair light; and the complexion florid. 
The Temperament is largely Sanguine or Vital, with a strong tendency 
toward the Lymphatic in the Northern German; while in the Southern 
German we find the Motive Temperament blended with the Mental, which 
accounts for the dark hair, the dark complexion, and the dark eyes of some 
Germans. 

By organization the German is a scholar, a metaphysician, a poet, an 
investigator, an experimenter, a critic, and a doubter. He is slow, but 
industrious, patient and persevering. No mental task is too formidable for 
him to undertake; no problem too profound for him to attempt to solve; 
but while he discovers many new truths, he often leaves it to others to 
make a practical application of them. In music he occupies unquestionably 
the first place among the men of all nations and all times, as the names of 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn fully prove.’ For 
examples of philosophers we have Goethe, Schiller, Humboldt, Kant, and 
Fichte. 

The side view of the German skull illustrates several typical char- 
acteristics. It is long and rather flat on the top, which gives a metaphysical 
type of reasoning on religious matters, Veneration being less developed than 
Benevolence, Conscientiousness or Firmness. Causality in the German takes 
the place of respect for creed and doctrine ; thus he thinks and philosophizes 
about what he believes ; while the French possess larger Veneration and less 
Causality, and, as a nation, are lead more by the national form of religion 
than the Germans. The organ of Self-esteem is largely developed, as may 
be seen in the side view; thus the German manifests not only independence 
of character in times of excitement and danger, but, through the influence 
of his Firmness, he tenaciously perseveres with any object he has in view. 
He is thorough in accomplishing whatever he undertakes, and has a much 
stronger development of Continuity than is represented in the French head. 


THE FRENCH. 
The refined and polished Frenchman makes a good comparison with 


the sturdy and lethargic German. Each is fine in his individual way, but 
different in type. We have already had occasion to mention the Celtic race 
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when describing the Irishman and the Highlander, and we may add here 
that the crania of the Celtic race are considerably less in volume than those 
of the Teutons. The Celtic brain, in the average, is supposed to be less by 
some six or eight cubic inches than that of the Teuton. 





FIG. 2. THE FRENCH SKULL SHOWS (I) LARGE IDEALITY; (2) LARGE AGREE- 
ABLENESS ; (3) LARGE IMITATION; (4) LARGE PERCEPTIVES; (5) LARGE 
VENERATION ; (6) LARGE APPROBATIVENESS. 


The prominent characteristics of the French are Approbativeness, Com- 
bativeness, Secretiveness, Ideality, Imitation, and the Perceptive Faculties 
as a class. These with their combinations give taste, refinement, love of 
decoration, and exquisiteness of finish to all their works of art, a passion 
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for the beautiful, skill in athletic sports, and fondness for science. The 
Frenchman has vanity rather than pride, and likes to display his knowledge 
and whatever he possesses. He is witty, sprightly, lively, ingenious, clever, 
ardent in disposition, and is known for his impulsiveness, brilliant. imagina- 
tion, politeness, affability, and clear-headed discrimination. He has less 
Continuity and Firmness, hence shows more versatility of talent, but he has 
not so much depth, judgment, and comprehensiveness of mind as the Ger- 
man. 

-| | Dr. Vimont (himself a Frenchman) believes the French head to be the 
best representative of the civilized Celt. He says “The French head is 
smaller than the German. The region of the Perceptive Faculties as a 
whole is larger, and that of the Reflectives smaller in the French than in 
the German head. The French are generally deficient in the organ of 
Cautiousness, while Individuality and Form are generally large, as are also 
Comparison, Wit, Wonder, Sublimity (and Poetry), Constructiveness, Imi- 
tation, and Ideality (sense of the beautiful), especially the last two. Ap- 
probativeness is generally predominant, while Self-esteem and Firmness are 
moderate or small, Veneration is full, and Benevolence is well developed.” 

This analysis appears to be correct, though to the above-mentioned 
faculties Dr. Vimont might have added those of Amativeness, Combative- 
ness, Secretiveness, and Language, which are generally well developed. The 
moral sentiments as a group are rather less prominently developed, and have 
not the same influence on the French character as they have on that of the 
German. 

The Temperament of the Frenchman is generally Mental, or nervous, 
which shows itself in great mental activity and nervous excitability. The 
stature of the Frenchman is medium. His body is slight rather than stout 
and robust like that of the Englishman. His limbs are not large, but are 
somewhat muscular. His features are strongly marked; his complexion 
dark; his hair brown ; his eyebrows projecting and heavy ; his eyes dark and 
piercing ; and his nose approximating the straight or Grecian type. 

We find the Frenchman .a keen and accurate observer; delicate and 
precise in mechanical work; tasteful in dress and in the production of 
ornamentation and decoration of all kinds ; an excellent colorist ; a model in 
politeness ; a master in diplomacy ; a witty conversationalist ; a finished actor ; 
and a dashing soldier. He is more clear, acute, vigorous, and discriminating 
than profound; more ingenious, penetrating and subtle than inventive, 
original or musical ; more brilliant and clever than solid or wise ; friendly and 
loving, but rather fickle and inconstant. The extreme lightness of the French 
arises in part from their small development of Cautiousness. ‘The French,” 
says Rousseau, “have a manner of interesting themselves about you which 
deceives more thaa words.” 

The Frenchman is more secretive in explaining his plans than in ex- 
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pressing his emotions; he is more energetic than persistent, and often loses 
much by failing to follow up his first success. He has a great passion for 
novelty and something new. As a writer he is animated, dramatic, and rich 
in illustrations, but often fullsome, verbose, and tedious. He is not deficient 
in ideas, but his many words sometimes serve to conceal rather than to ex- 
press them. He excels in descriptive writing and in fiction, especially that 
in which there is room for the display of dramatic talent. In literature 
and science few countries can boast a more numerous or brighter gallaxy 
of men and women. Some examples illustrating this remark are found in 
the following list of persons who are known the world over for their literary 
genius: Montaigne, Rousseau, Voltaire, Montesquieu, St. Pierre, Moliere, 
Chateaubriand, De Stael, Dudevant, Lamartine, Dumas, Hugo, Las Casas, 
Buffon, Cuvier, Bichat, Broussais, Fourier, Compte, Cousin, and Michelet. 
These are French names that will go down to the latest posterity. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE GERMAN AND FRENCH SKULLS. 


It will readily be seen that the German and the French skulls correspond 
with the known characteristics of these nations as follows: 

The German skull shows a philosophic tendency of mind, while the 
French skull shows a scientific tendency of thought ; the German skull shows 
musical talent, the French skull artistic talent; the German skull shows in- 
ventive ability, and the French skull ingenuity; the German skull shows 
plodding talent, the French skull versatility ; the German skull indicates lit- 
tle reverence for forms and ceremonies, the French skull shows a capacity 
to venerate forms and ceremonies; the German skull is square and flat, the 
French skull is round and full; the German skull indicates clear judgment 
and comprehensiveness of mind, the French skull shows impulsiveness and 
brilliant imagination. In short, the German has a well-sustained character, 
is sober, serious, and grave, while the Frenchman is highly imaginative, 
nervous, intense, and excitable. 





YOU CAN BUILD YOUR OWN FUTURE. 


Your future is largely in your own hands. If you would only put 
yourself into the attitude of thought to realize this, how fortunate it would 
be for you. Instead of building your future, you go on in the old ruts. 
A thrifty, modern housekeeper takes up her old carpets and makes rugs of 
them, and stains her floors. A modern housewife has a gas-stove and 
fireless cooker put into her kitchen, and thus saves her fuel and her time. 
And a modern: thinker can build a future for himself in such a way as to 
astonish his friends and gratify his family. 
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Phreno-Psychology. 


By J. ALLEN Fow er, 
APPERCEPTION. 


The psychological meaning of Apperception is a form of attention. It 
is the act of the mind by which perceptions and -ideas become clear and 
distinct. It is an act of attention, for what we attend to becomes clear and 
distinct to us, while that which is not attended to remains indistinct. Fur- 
thermore, there are various degrees of attention. Some things are capable 
of drawing or absorbing our whole observation, while other things are 
entirely disregarded by us. Most things, however, are of an intermediary 
class. We pay a certain amount of attention to them, but they might easily 
receive more or less. Some things catch our attention so slightly (are so 
slightly apperceived) that we are not aware that we have noticed them at 
all. For instance, a man on going to the city every day does not particularly 
notice certain buildings, but just as soon as they are torn down he perceives 
at once the change and misses them. Thus he has perceived many houses 
which he cannot conscientiously say he has apperceived at all. 

Some Psychologists say that Apperception is (1) a form of mental 
activity under which percepts are brought into’ relation with our previous 
intellectual and emotional states and assimilated with them; (2) the general 
name for the process of mentally “taking in whatever form that process may 
take”; (3) the process of taking anything into the mind and giving it posi- 
tion and meaning in the mind; (4) the bringing to bear what has been re- 
tained of past experiences in such a way as to interpret or to give weight 
to the new experiénces. 

Very truly has it been said that.apperception is to the mind what diges- 
tion is to the body. The mind reacts on percepts, and produces knowledge, 
while the body reacts on food and produces tissue. ! 

Psychologists recognize that there must be a stimulus from the outside, 
which is called “an external factor,” and that there must also be stimuli in 
the form of attention to make some response, which are called “internal 
factors”; further, that there must be a stock of “apperceiving ideas or 
kindred information which serves to interpret or explain the stimuli.” 

Psychologists also agree that the group of ideas already in the mind, 
which absorbs an idea presented to the mind, is called the Apperceiving 
Group. The idea just presented, when acted upon by the Apperceiving 
Group, is said to be apperceived. The apperceiving conceptions, according 
to Lagarus, usually stand like armed soldiers within the strongholds of con- 
sciousness, ready to pounce upon everything which shows itself within the 
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portal of the senses in order to overcome it and make it serviceable to them- 
selves. 

Another point about apperception is that it is more than attention— 
namely, it has perception of a particular kind, and this attention has to come 

-from interest. The mind has to be drawn out in certain directions, and our 
attention to an object or an event is said to be an act of apperception if the 
attention is brought about by means of the relationship of this object or 
event to our previous experience. Half a dozen children may be asked to 
look at an object that is brought into the room. One child, who has never 
learned anything about the object, will gaze in blank astonishment, and will 
have but a dim idea afterward of what he has seen. Another child, who 
has had .some experience connected with the object brought before his vision, 
will remember just so far as his experience goes, and his description will be 
more complete than the first. And so on to the sixth child, who has seen 
the object before and hence is able to describe what he has seen very clearly. 
When the report is drawn up of what the six children have seen at a glance, 
the sixth child will be found to have a more complete idea of what has 
passed before his sight, and will have been able to comprehend what he saw 
more distinctly because his previous experience fitted him to see more. 

In order that we may see a thing properly it is not alone sufficient that 
rays of light should come from the object to the eye, and nerve vibrations 
travel along the optic nerve to the brain, but the mind must be in a position 
to interpret and understand these vibrations; and insofar as the mind is 
educated, through its various faculties, to interpret what it sees, so will the 
interpretation of the object be clear and concise. This combination of action 

of objects on mind, and the reaction of mind on object, is known as apper- 

ception. During a class in experimental. Psychology, a professor held up 
as, one test a number of names and descriptions of places in the Holy Land. 

The sheet was then taken down and the students were asked to write out as 

many of the names and descriptions of the places as they could remember. 

One scholar found this exercise very easy, because she had previously had 
in her mind the names of some of the places, and could carry in her mind’s 
eye their connection with one another. Others in the class had not this 
special help of past experience, and hence could not recollect so much of 

what was placed on the paper. The professor was liable to judge that this 
was a poor test of memory, but in reality it was a test of apperception; or, 
in other words, an attention and a correlation of the attention with some- 
thing that had been seen before. When a test of memory of small insignifi- 
cant words was held in the same class, some of the other students succeeded 
better than the one afore-mentioned in writing them down on paper. 

Thus apperception is the outcome of previous knowledge with special 
attention which attracts at the same time the eye and. the mind by new 
elements to our previous experience. Thus the facility of the child in re- 
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membering names of cities and their descriptions was largely owing to the 
activity of the organ of Comparison. The girl analyzed what she had seen 
previously with what was before her mind at that particular moment, but . 
those who could not use their faculty of Comparison in the test were obliged 
to rely entirely on some other form of memory. 


IS THERE AN APPERCEIVING FACULTY? 


It has been stated by Psychologists that we havé no apperceiving faculty 
which is distinguished from all other faculties and which carries on an inde- 
pendent process of thought. It is further stated that the term Apperception 
has existed for upwards of two centuries, and is applied to a well-known 
process or function of the mind which is of great practical and theoretical 
importance ; that it includes sensation, perception, assimilation, association, 
recognition, feeling, will, attention, and other actions of the mind, and is a 
very simple and well-known process. 

Phrenologists say that Apperception is distinguished by being a form 
of particular attention, or concentration of mind, and therefore it calls out 
the very important faculty of Continuity. Why is this called the age of 
specialists if this is not the case? The other quality known to Phrenologists 
as bearing upon this aspect of the mind is Comparison, for the mind has to 
analyze former experiences in carrying out the functions of Apperception, 
and these are brought before the mind in rapid succession through the 
medium of Comparison, and the mind produces at a moment’s notice what 
it has seen before. 

Many Psychologists have not gone beyond the thought that the mind 
is a unit. For instance, Professor Scott has stated that “Anatomy is the 
science that divides the body into its constituent parts, and is a complete 
science when it has all of these parts correctly described and labeled, while 
Physiology is the science which describes and explains the different functions 
of the body. It supplements Anatomy by showing the functions of each of 
the bones, muscles, and organs, and by showing their mutual relations.” “In 
Anatomy,” he says, “we divide the body into distinct divisions, and in Physi- 
ology we discover the different functions of each division.” So far the 
professor has told us what we know to be true, but he goes a step further 
and speaks on a subject about which he apparently knows nothing. He says: 
“The attempt has been made to divide the mind into a definite number of 
separate faculties. The function of each faculty, as we have described, is 
something quite different from the other faculties, and an attempt has been 
made to define these faculties exactly and to describe their functions com- 
pletely through Phrenology.” 

He further states that “the attempt has failed and has been abandoned. 
The mind is not a bundle of faculties; it is not composed of memory, asso- 
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ciation, reason, etc., but it is a unit, which remembers, reasons, and feels. 
No one function is carried on to the exclusion of all others at any one 
time during all of its conscious existence. The mind feels, knows, wills, 
etc., but at certain times it is employed in reasoning more than at others, 
but no one function ever totally occupies the field.” 

He further asserts that “whenever the mind recognizes any event as 
having occurred in the past, it is said to remember; but feeling, attention, 
and association of ideas may have entered into this process of memory. No 
one mental process is a thing existing apart and independent of. other 
processes.” 

Again, he asserts that “the anatomical method can never be applied to 
the mind. The functions of the mind are not independent activities; but in 
every function memory, perception, suggestion, and many other functions 
play a more or less important part.” 

Here we find a distinct assertion that apparently does away with the 
theory that the mind has a localization of function, and states that there are 
no separate independent processes of the mind, yet the professor believes 
that the mind is capable of reasoning more definitely at certain times than 
at others, and even of feeling more intensely at certain times than at others. 
He evidently does not realize that according to the functions of the brain 
so the mind is drawn out to think and act. That no one organ controls the 
whole mind at the same time is true, but the variation in the types of chil- 
dren that we see in the schools proves that there must be some reason for 
the hypothesis that enables one child to become an expert speller without any 
apparent effort, another an excellent mathematician, another an excellent 
reciter, and it is only by the aid of Phrenology that we are able to under- 
stand how a person can do two things at the same time. If the mind was 
a unit, as has been stated, this would not be possible. The professor has not 
evidently taken this fact into account, and believes simply in the theory that 
the mind is drawn out by images and concepts through the senses, and not 
by any individual development of faculty. Apperception, according to this 
Psychologist, has no definite brain area, but through the aid of Phrenology 
we see that certain brain centers are more specially absorbed by the function 
of Apperception than others. 





There is an idea abroad among moral people that they should make 
their neighbors good. One person I have to make good: myself. But my 
duty to my neighbor is much more nearly expressed by saying that | have 
to make him happy—if I may.—R. L. STEvENson. 
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The Little Aristocrat; or, What Was Napoleon 


BY C. HELLMAN. 


Mr. C. Hellmann, of Pemberton Gardens, London, England, writes us 
an article on “The Little Aristocrat; or, What was Napoleon?’ He says 
of him: “He was, in the first place, the greatest military genius the world 
has ever seen—but he was much more than this, his was a universal genius. 
He was a great Statesman and Legislator. The Code Napoleon is still in 
operation, even in some parts of Germany. He knew and understood the 
special business of the various departments of State better than those who 
held the Portfolios, and, of course, he directed them all. 

“His energy and will-power were enormous; his brain was unusually 
large, and worked constantly at high pressure; his cerebral activity and 
excitement were abnormal; he took very little sleep and scarcely any re- 
laxation. He accomplished more in a few years than other men in a long 
lifetime. He was a skillful diplomatist; how could he be otherwise with 
his undoubted knowledge of Human Nature, and this, with his tremendous 
force of character, and, above all, his consummate tact, gave him that extra- 
ordinary power which he wielded over the minds of men, and was the cause 
of that unbounded enthusiasm and devotion which he inspired, and of that 
peculiar fascination which he exercised at will. When the D’ebacle came, 
the great English poet thus apostrophized him: 


“*Poor Fallen Child of Empire, say, 
Are all thy playthings snatched away?’ 


“The perfect contour of the face; the marble-like, harmonious, finely 
chiseled features; the eagle eyes that none dared disobey; the arched nose 
of the man born to command; the powerful chin; the well-shaped mouth 
(the French language never sounded so sweetly as from his lips) ; the ir- 
resistible smile ‘that so often lighted his men to victory’; these were the 
expressions of no ordinary mind, the outcome of a singularly forceful 
character, of gifts wellnigh superhuman. 

“He was a man for men, he had no penchant for any woman but one; 
she was alone in her devotion to him, but he was ‘the Idol of the Army.’ 
His soldiers all adored him. His anger was terrific, his displeasure ap- 
palling, yet ‘men loved him and served him, as no monarch has ever been 
loved or served.’ 

“Napoleon was unique—there never has been, and probably there never 
will be, such another personality as this ‘Wonderful Corsican.’ ” 
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Builders of Yesterday 





HENRY HUDSON. ROBERT FULTON. 


Henry Hudson, a citizen of London, made four voyages to America. 
His last voyage, in 1609, in the Half-Moon, was completed on September 
19th, and it is said that this voyage led directly to the settlement of New 
York City. Henry Hudson’s picture shows him to have been a man of the 
Motive type and possessed of large Perceptive Faculties. These gave to 
him a memory of places, objects, and every surrounding point of interest 
that he saw on his voyages. His forehead was broad, his nose and ears 
were long, his chin was broad, which points indicate that he had a good 
hold on life, was tough and enduring, and a man of unusual enterprise. 


It was Robert Fulton’s remarkable and undeniable genius and improve- 
ments on the experiments of his predecessors which put steam navigation 
on a successful commercial basis. He started his historic trip to Albany in 
the Clermont, up the Hudson River, August 17, 1807. The picture of 
Robert Fulton represents him as possessing the Mental Temperament and 
having a large development of Constructiveness, Comparison, Human Na- 
ture, and Form, which qualities are noticeable in the width of his temples 
and the fullness of his central forehead. He was a man of fine tastes and 
unusual quality of organization and exceptional ability in mechanical and 
ingenious matters considering the times in which he lived. 
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and To-Day 





DR. FREDERICK A. COOK. LIEUTENANT ROBERT E. PEARY. 


Dr. Frederick A. Cook, of Brooklyn, reported to the world his daring 
feat of discovering the North Pole April 21, 1908. Without commenting 
further upon this event we would like to point out-that Dr. Cook possesses 
more of the Vital Temperament than has been found in any other Arctic 
explorer. He possesses a rounder chin, fuller eyes, a broader nose, and a 
fuller arch to the brow than those of Peary, Baldwin, or Nansen. He ap- 
pears to have a broad head, and an ample amount of vitality. Thus he has 
sustaining power, courage, and excellent health. His Perceptive Faculties 
enable im to gather knowledge readily and to see what is going on around 
him. 


The portrait of Lieutenant Robert E. Peary indicates a strong de- 
velopment of the Motive Temperament, and capacity to withstand much 
fatigue and many hardships. He is possessed of enthusiasm, foresight, and 
courage. His Constructiveness, Causality, Individuality, and Order being 
well represented, make him a master of the art of exploring. He has also 
large Human Nature, which enables him to understand the characteristics 
of the people in the far North with whom he has come in contact. His 
keen eyes, square jaw, and executive nose show that he is not inclined to 
give up a project when he has once started it, and it is this dogged per- 
sistency that has enabled him to make repeated attempts to reach the Pole. 
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THE LATE EDWARD HENRY HARRIMAN. 


Following closely on the loss of his friend, Henry H. Rogers, Mr. 
Edward Henry Harriman has passed away. He was the greatest figure in 
American Railroading and Finance since the days of Jay Gould. He began 
his business training at fourteen years of age, and from that period to the 
day of his death, at the age of sixty-one, he amassed an immense fortune. 





E. H. HARRIMAN. 


He was certainly a great man, and his portrait shows him to advantage. 
His massive and lofty forehead indicates that he was a man of versatile 
mind, constructive habits, and many ideas. His mind was so fertile that 
he had more plans than he could possibly carry out; in fact, he is said to 
have died with many undeveloped plans in his mind, but he passed away 
with the satisfaction of knowing that his home-coming accomplished one 
great thing, namely, the reconsolidation of the Union Pacific. The Har- 
riman railroad system is one of the most remarkable the world has ever 
known, and Mr. Harriman realized his dream of an ocean to ocean railroad 
system under his absolute control. 

His width of head above the ears shows what wonderful executive 
ability he possessed; his hold on life and resisting power are also seen in 
and around the basic line, as well as by his height of head over the coronal 
regions. He was a man of iron will, of immense perseverance and stability 
of mind; hence he generally succeeded in accomplishing what he set out 
to do, and took drastic measures to do so. 
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THE STRONGEST MAN IN THE WORLD. 


Quite recently we had the opportunity of seeing Mr. Arthur Saxon, 
the strongest man in the world, at the Ringling Circus, New York, and the 
feats he performed were so remarkable that a few points on his mental and 





ARTHUR SAXON, 


physical characteristics may not be considered out of place in a journal like 
ours, that is devoted to the pointing out of distinctive features connected 
with all kinds of occupation. 

When saying that he is the strongest man in the world, it will perhaps 
be wondered how this can be the case, especially when he at one time failed 
to pass the physical test in the German Army. But through persistent 
effort, practical common-sense, and much preparation he has become so 
complete master of himself that he is now able to lift three hundred and 
seventy-one pounds above his head with one hand, and is also able to lift 
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sixteen men on a plank, while lying on his back. 


He is but thirty-one years of age, and in height is five feet ten inches, 
while he pulls down the scales at two hundred and ten pounds, and pos- 
sesses a chest measurement of forty-nine and a half inches. 


His record in raising three hundred and twelve pounds twice a day 
beats even Sandow’s capacity, for the latter is recorded as being able to 
lift only two hundred and fifty-four pounds; while with two hands Mr. 
Saxon is able to raise four hundred and forty-eight pounds above his head, 
this being sixty-two pounds more than has ever been raised in the same 
manner by a professional strong man. 


Some persons might consider this a mere trick to delude a credulous 
public, but such is not the case, as he is able to do this both through inher- 
ited strength and by special preparation. Though Mr. Saxon does not make 
any boast of being the strongest man in the world, yet he has not met 
his equal of strength in any country, and says he would like to meet anyone 
who is able to lift as much as he. 


When lifting the sixteen men on a huge plank forty feet long, together 
with a two-hundred pound bar-bell, while lying on his back, he shows the 
tremendous strength of his muscles, the combined weight being about 
three thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight pounds. 


Remarkable as this may seem to those who are unacquainted with 
such wonderful exhibitions of strength, he, with his brother, is able to un- 
dergo an even greater test, namely, together they support a bridge weighing 
over two tons, while an automobile carrying six people runs over the bridge, 
making a grand total of over three tons, and were their strength to give 
way for a second it would mean instant peril or death to them. 


PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 


His phrenological developments indicate that he possesses a keen per- 
ceptive intellect, a strong basilar brain, and great will power. Without these 
qualities we doubt very much whether he would be able to succeed in lift- 
ing such enormous loads. But for his work he seems particularly adapted 
both in a mental and physical way. . 


When he is tired of lifting heavy weights, Mr. Saxon says he will go 
back to his former work of wrestling, but he cannot blend the two. In 
order to succeed as a wrestler, he says he would have to give months to 
Turkish baths and massage treatment. He says of himself that he has 
never been sick in his life, and that his two brothers, who have followed 
his example, have made a similar record. 
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Science of Health. 


ADENOIDS. 


Some time ago there was published in the morning papers a state- 
ment from the Superintendent of New York. Public Schools, W. H. Max- 
well, that adenoid growths in the nose and throat were responsible ‘for most 
of the depravity of boys and girls in the public schools, and that we should 
have legislation giving the right to compel the removal of adenoids. 

Now, this is a matter worth considering by every parent. The cause 
of adenoids is malnutrition. It is pitiful to see developing children fed on 
tea, coffee and fine flour bread. Narcotics and all condiments that are in 
such common use, particularly at that stage of existence, develop anzmic 
conditions, and are bound to injure the integrity of the nervous system. It 
has been authoritatively stated that 90 per cent. of the crimes in the United 
States are due to bad cooking. It may truly be said that all disease comes 
from a wrong manner of life. The minimum of life should be at least 100 
years, instead of which more drop out at 50 than later, and the majority of 
those who attain a greater lease of life are cripples in body and mind. What 
the world most needs is a School of Health, to teach the one great problem 
of life how to live and enjoy life. Let us, then, study to find out the causes 
of diseased conditions. They are so plain that he who runs may read. There 
is a multitude of health publications that would be helpful to the inquirer. 
The way is open for every lover of humanity to help in this glorious work 
and make good health catching, and hasten the time when there shall be no 
more adenoids, or any disease unfitting man to fulfill his glorious destiny. 
At present we are all laboring under a serious handicap, but let a new era 
be ushered in and a higher life made practical. 

What the mass of the people most need is to be taught how to prepare 
good, nourishing food for the body. Many, through ignorance, waste more 
than they utilize, not recognizing that the simple foods are more nourishing 
and beneficial in every way. The Simple Life is the true theory. A School 
of Health would elevate them far above their present conditions. 

Cuas. H. SHeparp, M. D. 


SLEEP. 


It isgrelated of John Wesley, who was of a fine, nervous organization, 
that he only took four or five hours of sleep, while Daniel Webster, of a 
coarser temperament and very bad dietetic habits, would consume eight or 
nine hours. 

Dr. Rabagliatti, a prominent London physician, maintains that food is 
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not the source of the energy of the body, either volitional or mechanical, 
except incidentally and indirectly by the building up of the bodily structures, 
which are simply the medium through which energy acts. He suggests that, 
while the ultimate source of vital energy is no other than the ultimate source 
of all other energy, the immediate source may be the unlimited stores of 
energy in which we live, and that we draw on these stores according to our 
needs, not from the dining-room, but from and through sleep. Eastern 
philosophers also claim that we absorb vital energy from the air. 

It is the part of wisdom to recognize the degeneracy of our times. 
Very seldom do we meet a person who can even claim to be in “perfect 
health.” Very sure to have a weakness or pain somewhere in the body. As 
a rule the great mass of people pass out of existence before their work is 
half completed. There is no more worthy object than to preach and teach 
the rules for the physical regeneration of mankind, which rules, if followed, 
will make life both happier and longer. 

; Cuas. H. SHeparp, M. D. 





HOUSE-FLIES AND DISEASE. 


Within the past ten years intense expert study has increased medical 
knowledge by many discoveries in regard to insects as disease-carriers. 
Among the insects most to be feared is the common house-fly. Summer 
Diarrhoea and Typhoid Fever are the two diseases spread broadcast by 
flies. This fact is proven beyond dispute. The average person may resent 
the idea as another scientific fad, but to disdain the findings of scientific 
investigation in this matter is the utmost foolishness. Flies carry Typhoid 
Fever and Summer Diarrhoea by alighting on our food, after being upon 
filth containing the germs of these diseases, such as sewage in or along the 
shores of streams, the contents of privies and urinals, swill and garbage re- 
ceptacles, manure heaps, and wherever rapidly decaying animal or vegetable 
matter is found; and also by alighting upon secretions of persons ill with 
these diseases, such as saliva, and the secretions from the bowels and 
kidneys. 

The logic is to keep flies out of the house, and especially from the 
kitchen, pantry, and dining-room. Keep them away from food everywhere, 
and especially the foods that are eaten cold, or without being freshly cooked. 
Beware of bread, rolls, cakes, pastry, berries, etc., obtained Fom stores 
where they are left uncovered to the free access of flies. Beware also of 
flies on the summer boarding house table. Great care should be taken to 
keep flies away from milk, as it is an excellent breeding place for disease 
germs.—The Hayes Bulletin. 
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The Fireless Cooker. 


The Kahn Fireless Cooker is a jewel in a family where work in the 
kitchen is a consideration. The diagram here given shows how easily a 
dinner can be managed and arranged in tiers, without crowding, through 
the aid of the Boiler, the Casserole, and the Annex. 

In the diagram you first see the Heat-Retainer, and then the several 
compartments, the Boiler, the Casserole, and the Annex, just as they would 
look if filled with the various articles all in process of cooking, the entire 
outfit cut right down the center, thus exposing to view the different parts 
of the Cooker. 





SECTIONAL VIEW SHOWING FOOD INSIDE COOKER. 


Under the Perforated Rest you see the potatoes, the beans, and the 
onions, all cooking together in the same water without any commingling 
of odors or blending of flavors. The reason for this is, that when you 
first put your vegetables in the cold water and.then put the Boiler on the 
stove, none of those vegetables are yet cooked; they are raw. During the 
time the water is boiling, the steam is circulating; but the vegetables in 
the bottom have not disintegrated in any way, have not as yet begun to 
“loosen” in the cooking. They have not yet come to the point of giving 
off their flavor or odor. Before they reach this point you have taken them 
off the stove; boiling has stopped; circulation has ceased; everything has 
quieted down, and so the cooking continues with no chance of the odor 
circulating either in the water, which is quiet, or in the air, which is per- 
fectly still. Scientifically, the circulation is almost imperceptible—in fact, 
stationary—and what steam there is settles in the water-seal rim. 

Inquiries should be sent to the office of The Phrenological Journal. 
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October Natal Stone. 
OPAL. 


By Jutrus WopiskKa. 


The Opal—most versicolored of gems—is the birth- 
day stone for all born in the month of October. 
Black superstition has smirched the reputation 

of the Opal with the dread stigma of “unlucky” ; 
nevertheless, in these days of science and high average 
intelligence, there are few who would refuse a fine 
gem Opal as a gift, or hesitate to wear it, through 
fear that its proximity would cause misfortune. In 
popular esteem this fiery gem has had a sensational 
career of ups and downs, its popularity now waxing, 
then waning; eventually, in the opinion of the writer, 
the Opal will be but little affected by error based only on imagination, how- 
ever Fashion may raise or lower its cost in the market, but will be regarded 
as a standard gem of high rank, its value chiefly depending always upon 
the qualities existing in the individual specimen. 

. The rhyme popularly applied to the Opal as a natal stone is lugubrious, 
but implies that the Opal is rather a soothing remedy for sorrow than its 
cause. 





JULIUS WODISKA, 


October’s child is born for woe, 

And life’s vicissitudes must know ; 
But lay an Opa on her breast, 

And hope will lull the woes to rest. 


The folklore of the Opal tells us that in the Middle Ages. it had great 
repute as an eyestone. It partook of all the virtues of those stones whose 
colors it showed; it stimulated the heart; warded off contagious and infec- 
tious airs; banished despondency ; prevented fainting spells, and indicated . 
the state of health of the wearer by change of color, losing its brilliancy 
if the wearer was ill, and showing all its colors and flashing all its fires when 
the wearer was well. One of its dark deeds, according to superstition, is 
the sowing of discord between giver and receiver, and it is charged with 
proving fatal to love. The origin of the notion that the Opal is unlucky is 
in a German superstition and is comparatively modern. 

For the revival of the popularity of the Opal after one of the long 
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periods of its depression in Europe and America, credit is believed .by the 
writer to be due to the late Queen Victoria. In the British colonies, in 
Australasia, a young but promising mineral industry was developing in 
Opal mines in several localities, and perhaps the kindly monarch, in her 
maternal solicitude for her far-away subjects, found there a motive to do 
what she could to again elevate the beautiful gem in popular esteem. The 
Queen presented to each of her daughters, at their marriage, Opals, and 
otherwise gave evidences of her royal favor toward the Opal, to which her 
loyal subjects quickly responded, lifting the Opal high in fashion, and the 
demand thus created and the price thus raised, the Australian Opal miners 
were soon floating upon a wave of prosperity. 

Opal is of granular structure; hardness, 5.5 to 6.5; specific gravity, 2 
to 2.21 ; lustre vitreous, resinous or pearly ; streak white ; color, white, yellow, 
red, brown, green or gray, but usually pale, which is due to the presence 
of foreign elements. The color-play of the Opal results from innumerable 
fissures having striated sides, which diffract and decompose light. Chemi- — 
cally, Opal is ninety per cent. silica and ten per cent. water. Besides the 
precious Opal—the true gem of standard quality—theré is harlequin and 
fire Opals and other varieties, while opalized wood in various localities is 
common and of considerable bulk. 

Sources of supply for Opals include Hungary, Australia, Mexico and 
Honduras ; in the United States Opals are found in Oregon and Idaho. Most 
of the Opals of commerce now come from the Australian mines, the most . 
important being White Cliffs, New South Wales. , 

If the Opal was absolutely unchangeable its value would be greater, but 
it is a fickle gem and some of its changes are freakish; some of the most 
brilliant of Opals have lost their fires and colors forever; in other cases 
these have been recovered. At the present time Opals are not generally in 
great demand, but choice gems now, as always, find purchasers at their 
full value. 





MAKE YOURSELF OVER. yen 

: oe 

If you are not pleased with your present state of mind, make it over 

to suit your taste. It lies within your own power to do this, and you will 

strengthen yourself very much if you will only stretch out your hand to 

obtain the necessary knowledge to cut your new pattern of yourself. A 

tailor or a dressmaker will remodel a suit or gown; why cannot you re- 

model your character to suit the changed conditions of life? Do not re- 
main in the old ruts any longer. 
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The National Vocation Bureau. 


One aim of the National Vocation Bureau is to centralize advice with 
regard to the future career of Business, College, and High School gradu- 
ates. This is a work which has not yet been undertaken in a sufficiently 
broad, practical and scientific way by any educational department; hence 
the need of the above Bureau. It has an added importance, too, because it 
will seek to enlarge and more thoroughly systematize the work that has 
been carried on for years by Messrs. Fowler & Wells. 

At this season of the year all the educational centers, like Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and Columbia, besides the less definite institutions, are enroll- 
ing hundreds of young men, fifty per cent. of whom have to solve the ques- 
tion of vocation and face the problem of selecting the right groove for 
‘themselves, alone, without any aid from those who would gladly do so if 
they could only get in touch with them. Very often the persons young 
men turn to for advice, are, like themselves, unable to properly judge for 
what they are really fitted, and are ignorant of the real abilities of the young 
men in question, or prejudiced in favor of a certain trade or profession, be- 
cause of relatives who are interested in it. 

The specific work of the Bureau is to aid, unbiased, each applicant 
in his or her real search for the work best fitted for them to do, or the right 
path for them to enter. Many young men spend four years in college with- 
out specializing in any one direction, and though the advice they seek 
would have been more serviceable if given before the applicants entered 
college, yet when they have taken their college course, and are ready to 
specialize, much may still be done in the way of saving future time by get- 
ting the steering gear rightly pointed. With the future carefully selected 
for each subject, he can more confidently pursue it, just the same as a ship 
that possesses a captain who understands how to use the compass secures 
the confidence of all passengers. The compass may be on the ship, but un- 
less someone knows how to use it aright, it is of little service. So with 
talents a young man may possess, unless he knows which to select he will 
not be able to steer his life-boat into the right harbor. 

The Bureau will endeavor to supply the advice that will help him, and 
the confidence of the subject will be increased when he knows of others 
who have been similarly helped. Many a good mechanic has been lost 
through his entering business, and many a good salesman has been merged 
into a mechanic through lack of an understanding of his right powers. 

The scientific efficiency of the Bureau will not depend upon fortune 
telling or guess work, but every means will be taken within the radius of 
practical Psychology, Phrenology, and common-sense reasoning, to help 
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the applicant to a better understanding of himself applicable to his environ- 
ments. 

The experience of the advisers will be a real boon to a young man who 
is halting between two pathways. Perhaps one may be the Real Estate 
Business, or a line of Architecture and Design—two widely different voca- 
tions, yet each important in its way, one giving outdoor facilities, and the 
other indoor work. Or the hesitating one may have a leaning toward both 
Music and Law—talents, again, which are widely different, yet often found 
in one individual. ; 

The question of health may have to be taken into account, as well as 
talents, and this is where a sum total of all a person’s needs has to be taken 
into account. 

Besides its aid to young people just starting out in life, the Bureau’s 
specific function will be to guide men who have been working in their 
wrong callings for years into their right grooves and prevent their gifts 
from being utterly lost. Many men have had to support their families 
in an uncongenial sphere because they were unable to afford an education 
that would fit the calling that appealed to them at the outset of their 
careers. After securing a competency, they are somewhat in doubt whether 
it is too late to enter the field of competition in the direction of their nat- 
ural talents. Some advice from a competent adjudicant is valuable at this 
point of the man’s history. 

Preparation for efficiency, and proper equipment for service is needed, 
and the best way to obtain these is often a valuable adjunct to a man’s 
success. 

The establishment of health is of great importance to many who are 
lacking in physical endurance, in circulation, proper digestive power, lung 
capacity and constitutional vigor. Therefore such advice as will be neces- 
sary on practical Hygiene, including suggestions upon diet, exercise, amount 
of sleep required, kind of bathing necessary, and the right amount as well 
as kind of clothing for various occupations and climates, will be given. 

As the advisers have had a wide experience in considering tempera- 
mental conditions required in work undertaken in various parts of the 
world, in connection with every kind of vocation, this becomes a valuable 
department of the Bureau. 

Business men and others who wish to consult the Bureau for advice 
should apply for particulars to the Secretary of the National Vocation 
Bureau, 18 East 22d Street, New York City, care of Fowler & Wells Co. 





Each man can learn something from his neighbor: at least he can learn 
this—to have patience with his neighbor, to live and let live. 
—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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What Phrenologists Are Doing. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 





A delightful evening was spent on Wednesday, September 1st, when 
the opening meeting of the season was held, and interesting speeches were 
made by old and new friends of the Institute. 

The President, Dr. Charles H. Shepard, who was unable to be present, 
sent the following address, on “Phrenology. in Every-day Life”: 


“FRIENDS AND FELLOW STUDENTS: 

“While I am not able to be with you in person, it is a great pleasure 
to send you a few words of greeting, to show my interest in the cause for 
which we stand. It is a privilege to meet and discuss the progress made 
during the past in the scientific investigation of one of the most important 
‘sciences of the day. The value of Phrenology is becoming more and more 
recognized as a practical idea, and is being utilized as an every-day necessity. 

“There was a time when the subject was tabooed and thought beneath 
the consideration of the orthodox investigator, but to-day it is found to 
harmonize with the latest findings of scientific thought; not only that, but 
as all progress comes through the action of the mind, which manifests itself 
through the brain, it is found to be a rich field. Through the cultivation 
of the brain its scope is unlimited, and gives hope for a vastly improved 
future of our race. The thought of unlimited progress is sublime, and 
will certainly lead to the Golden Age. It is a delight to work for and help 
on this “Good Time Coming.” 

“A few words of personal reminiscence may not be amiss and will 
show more clearly my position as. to the cause we are so much interested in. 
It was fortunate for me that in my younger days I was introduced to Prof. 
L. N. Fowler, who was then lecturing through the country on his favorite 
topic. The acquaintance ripened into friendship, and through his life after- 
ward he was counted among my best friends. Then I commenced an earnest 
study of the publications of Fowler & Wells, and the whole tenor of my 
life was changed. Instead of following up the plan that was laid out for 
me, that of the ministry, which I could not conscientiously fill, the medical 
field was chosen as more congenial and where I could be of more service 
to my fellow men. Passing through a period of social ostracism, and many 
mental struggles, I was led by investigation and much reading into a 
brighter and better world, that is to say, the orthodox spectacles were re- 
moved, never more to annoy or hamper my work. The more intimate the 
knowledge of Phrenology, the more broad and liberal became my ideas con- 
cerning life. The truth made me free, and has given inspiration and en- 
couragement all through my after life for over sixty years. 
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“The practical value placed on the use of Phrenology is shown by the 
fact of having sent those whom I wished to employ to headquarters for 
an examination, as well as having my own chart and that of my children, 
which always helped in making a decision on certain points. 

“The philosophy is so simple, and yet so positive, that the wayfaring 
man need not err therein.” 


The Vice-President, Miss Jessie Allen Fowler, who occupied the Chair 
in the absence of the President, gave an address on “Character and Credit,” 
in part, as follows: 


“The word credit comes from the Latin word ‘credo—I believe,’ and 
its opposite, debt, from ‘debeo—I owe.’ There can be no debt without a 
credit, and no credit without a debt. The word implies the belief of one 
of the parties to a transaction in the promise made by the other and an 
obligation acknowledged by one party as due to the other. 

“For the most part, we buy and sell merchandise, agricultural products, 
stocks and bonds, real estate, and everything that can be bought and sold, 
not for money paid down, but with promises to pay money, to be fulfilled 
at some future date. 

“The humblest citizen, as well as the greatest manufacturer, feels the 
power and recognizes the influence of credit. The finality of all credit rests 
with the individual. 

“The three component parts of credit are Character, Capacity, and 
Capital—these three, but the greatest of these is Character. Character 
counts continually for credit, and I will speak to you for a moment upon 
the question of Character in its relation to credit. 

“What is Character? It is an individual matter. You cannot have 
another’s character. You may try to imitate, perhaps, the character of some 
great man, but in the man himself, who is his own master, his character 
standeth or falleth. Character is that something within you which receives 
and impresses upon your mind and writes in indelible letters on your heart 
your thoughts, words and deeds. Character is the tone of your heart 
strings, or else it is the dull thud of life which seems to chill you through 
and through. Character is that something which points you onward and 
upward in life’s work, or else drags you down to lower and lower depths 
as it becomes foul with the heavier material of life’s dregs. 

“Someone has well said that ‘character is not something that is added 
to your life, but it is life itself.’ The right kind of character is created by 
hammering one upon another of the sheets of gold-leaf of opportunity 
which weld together and build higher and higher one strong piece of solid 
gold. This character will stand the test of fire. But the character that will 
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fail might be likened to that reared upon tinfoil, which, while to all ap- 
pearances welds together for a time, will not sustain the test of years. 

“Why should I cultivate and add to my character the best there is in 
the world? Philips Brooks well said: ‘Sad will be the day for any man 
when he becomes absolutely contented with the life he is living, with the 
thoughts he is thinking, and the deeds he is doing, when there is not forever 
beating at the door of his soul some great desire to do something larger, 
which he knows that he was meant and made to do because he is a child of 
God.’ I believe that each one of us is placed here for a definite and dis- 
tinct purpose in life. To fulfill this purpose should be our highest and 
best aim. Take the highest, purest and best as your standard. We believe 
that Phrenology is that standard.” 


The Secretary, Mr. M. H. Piercy, was then called upon to read letters 
from absent friends who were unable to be present, among whom were 
Mr. Edwin Markham, the poet; Mr. J. P. Knowles, the oldest living sub- 
scriber of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; Rev. Arthur Jamieson, of New- 
burgh; Mr. George Singleton, of Dover, a former graduate of the Insti- 
tute; and Dr. Julius King, a graduate of the Institute and a popular 
lecturer. 


He was followed by Dr. C. F. McGuire, who gave an interesting talk 
on “Mental and Physical Training; How Correlated to Our Well Being.” 
Dr. McGuire said, “that some people thought that Phrenology was a species 
of fortune-telling. This was a great mistake. The main object of Phre- 
nology was not only to discover the deficient faculties of the mind, but also 
to point out the defects of the physical system. Mental and physical train- 
ing were primarily necessary if we were to have properly developed men 
and women. 

“The sound mind in a sound body is a maxim that was invaluable to 
the true Phrenologist. The students of the Phrenological Institute were 
taught the proper means of developing the body. How to stand, walk, sit, 
and to breathe properly were of prime importance. Then, again, the pro- 
pensities and appetites should be held in subjection lest they become the 
masters. One should learn how to relax the muscles, as such relaxation is 
most conducive to good health. 

“To cultivate repose should also be aimed at, as there is nothing so 
desirable as composure of manner.” ; 

In conclusion he said “that concentration of the mind and relaxation 
of the muscles was the secret of all true mental and physical training.” 


(Continued on page 337.) 
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Notoriety may be achieved in a narrow sphere, but fame demands for 
its evidence a more distant and prolonged reverberation. 


—F. R. Lowe tt. 
A So wonderful has been the world’s accomplishment 
The Month’s for the month of September that one’s breath has 
Yield of Thought 


almost been taken away. In fact, seldom have we 
known any previous month to correspond with it. ; 

Ocean travel has been brought to its highest speed, for the Lusitania 
and the Mauretania have accomplished the journey of three thousand miles 
across the Atlantic in practically four days. 

Further, the aeroplane has made some wonderful records in flying 
through the air, showing the possibilities of the future in this direction. 

While the North Pole, the long coveted prize, has been laid at the feet 
of the American people (and, in fact, the world), by two intrepid travelers— 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook and Lieutenant Robert E. Peary. 

Yet another wonderful discovery startles us, namely, astronomers find 
“definite proof” that life may exist on the Planet Mars, for as a result of 
pictures recently taken they find that “the planet is capable of supporting 
sentient beings, as water vapor exists on Mars.” 
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Surely these records are enough for one month, but before the month 
closes, and after we go to press, the great Hudson-Fulton Celebration will 
have begun, heralding the fact that in 1609 Henry Hudson opened up the 
Hudson River and New York City commenced its existence. 

Phrenology also can share a little of the glory of this year, for in 

October, 1809, O. S. Fowler was born in Cohocton, New York State. It 
is not too much to say that during this century more persons have been 
placed in their right vocations by the aid of Phrenology than by any other 
science. We trust that the centenary of this great and prophetic man may 
be signalized by a greater awakening on behalf of the Science than ever 
before. Let us hear from all who have some remembrance of this writer, 
lecturer, and pioneer. 
a wos oad This is the great business age, for never before has 
Must Give Way to business been put on such a personal basis. All 
the Boys who ry modern advertisements have an appeal to individual 
buyers. Sometimes the way of asking questions, sometimes the way of 
appeal, sometimes the manner of ‘asserting a startling fact has changed the 
aspect of business. 

- Many boys are finding out that if they can and don’t do business, they 
must give way to those who can and do try. The world does not want 
those who are simply clever, but those who besides being clever are willing 
to try to do their best. Remember this, boys, and put on your “try suit” 
and push. 


AM ‘al to Can we not start a memorial to ©. S. Fowler by 
O: S: Fowler securing for this JOURNAL twenty-five thousand sub- 
scribers? If the Saturday Evening Post, at five cents 
a copy, can secure fifty thousand subscribers, cannot this JouRNAL obtain 
half that number at ten cents? We want an enterprising, energetic, en- 
thusiastic agent in every town of five thousand inhabitants, and we will 
offer a liberal discount to any who will take up the agency. The work can 
be done on Saturdays or Wednesdays, or by some in the evenings, to suit 
an individual’s convenience. Or if a person who reads this cannot himself 
try the work, will he not suggest it to someone else. 
Those who are willing to try should point out, first, the lessons on 
the Brain and Skull; second, the correlation between the subjects of Psy- 
chology and Phrenology; thirdly, the hints on Health; and fourthly, the 
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articles on men and women of the hour, or Builders of Yesterday and To- 
day. New subscribers to the Journat for the coming year (at the price of 
One Dollar), will be given the JourNaAL for three months (to the end of the 
present year) free. New subscribers will also be given an opportunity to 
have a short delineation of character from a photograph, and also of send- 
ing in questions bearing on the subject of Phrenology to be answered by 
the Editor. The Review columns are valuable, as they enable persons to 
judge of the importance of certain books before securing them. 

Let us hear from you at your earliest convenience if you wish to join 
in this work. 

O. S. Fowler’s Books can be secured from the office of THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Correspondents. 


E. C.—The characteristics of the mind do not develop the complexion 
in a direct way, only, perhaps, in an indirect way. A coarse complexion 
generally accompanies a coarse organization, but coarseness and refinement 
are not the result of any one particular temperament. The Mental, Motive, 
and Vital Temperaments are all capable of being perverted, while they are 
also able to respond to the highest ideals. We have seen persons of the 
Mental Temperament who have possessed the lowest type of quality or- 
ganization, and we have also seen the Motive and Vital Temperaments 
linked to the most exquisite quality. Do not imagine that the Mental Tem- 
perament is the only one that possesses a fine quality or a fine complexion. 

M. M., New York.—The human voice is so capable of cultivation and 
changes that much depends upon the opportunities that a person has of 
educating it. Some voices express the Basilar and some the Spiritual 
faculties; some the Social, others the Intellectual. This accounts for the 
great variation of tones of the human voice. It depends upon our indi- 
vidual tastes what we call an exquisite voice. We refer you to the article 
that appeared in the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL August, 1908, on “The Voice 
as an Index to Character.” 

Mr. J. W. Mooney, of Oklahoma, writes on “Some Observations on 
Phrenology.” He says: 

“One of the latest encyclopedias is prefaced with the remark that most 
all its articles are written by specialists on the subjects tredted. Turning 
to ‘Phrenology’ I found it treated as belonging to superstition, and by one 
who did not appear to have intelligence enough to properly discuss any sub- 
ject. I do not suppose that any Phrenologist was consulted when the article 
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was written, and I could find but one reason for the appearance of such 
an article under the head of ‘Phrenology’—some Phrenologist had correctly 
delineated the gentleman’s character, and he was getting even with the 
‘whole bunch.’ I am not a Phrenologist, neither am I a writer of articles 
for encyclopedias, but it strikes me that a professed scientist would do 
some experimenting on the line of Phrénology before he pronounced it a 
fraud. If he has not the time or intelligence for this work he might hire 
someone that had, and thus put himself in a position to know what he is 
talking about.” 





MR. HARRIMAN A JUDGE OF CHARACTER. 


Mr. Harriman was once asked if he judged of people’s characters by 
their dress. He said: “I do not pay much attention to their dress, but I 
always look at the head, and I rarely make a mistake in my estimate of men.” 


THE LATE WIZARD OF FINANCE, 


When Mr. Harriman appeared before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in 1907, Homer Davenport wrote for the Evening Mail his im- 
pressions of the railroad man as he appeared on the witness stand. These 
impressions are reprinted from the Evening Mail as follows: 

“His face is full of character. He has about the best shaped head I 
ever saw. His features play team work. His forehead might fumble the 
ball, perhaps, but the back of his head would be found backing up third 
base so no one would have a chance to score. 

“His body is small, very small, but that doesn’t matter, for he wasn’t 
intended for a brakeman. 

“His head has a peculiar roundness that reminds one of a fine, smooth, 
steel-nosed bullet. 

“His eyes are as sharp as a weasel’s. If you ever caught a glimpse of 
a weasel’s eyes peering out of a rail pile or from under a hen house you 
know the kind of sharp eyes I mean. 

“His brows are quite bushy and his lids are heavy. But don’t worry 
about his overlooking anything. 

“His eyeglasses are of the largest bore and look like steam gauges.” 





Cuurco—What’s that piece of cord tied around your finger for? 
GotHAM—My wife put it there to remind me to mail her letter. 
“And did you mail it?” 

“No; she forgot to give it to me!”—-The Congregationalist. 

es 





There is one wisdom only, and that is heavenly. Every other kind is 
but a doctrine of vanity, teaching disappointment and destruction. 
—Joun OLiver Hosss. 
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(Continued from page 332.) 


Dr. John Hamlin Dewey, the writer and speaker, gave an address on 
“The New Psychology,” in which he showed for what Psychology formerly 
stood, and then took up the modern methods of studying the Mind. He 
touched upon Phrenology in its application to the better understanding of 
the functions of the brain, and said that every expression of character was 
due to a function of the brain. 

Mr. Loyal S. Wright, a lecturer of the Sheldon School, then gave a 
practical talk on “The Use of Phrenology in the Study of Human Nature 
in the Business World,” and showed by a diagram on the blackboard 
(drawn by Mr. Miller) how Thought, Feeling, and Action exists in every 
man and woman in business, and explained how each person differs from 
another in the degree of development of these essentials in life. He pointed 
out how one might be a theorist, yet not a doer; another might be a bluster- 
ing business man, but not a thinker; and another might be a drifter with 
the tide through his emotional character, and not capable of getting to work 
in a practical way; and how, if all three elements were equally developed, 
an ideal character would be found. 

Miss Fowler then selected three types from the audience that rep- 
resented the thinker, the person of emotion, and the one full of action; 
or, in other words, the representatives of the Mental, the Vital, and the 
Motive Temperaments. Each was excellent in his way. The first was an 
original thinker, the second was a winner of business, while the third was 
a worker along practical lines of literature, and showed versatility of 
thought. Each subject replied and explained what the prevailing line of 
thought was that actuated him, and each character harmonized with his 
peculiar characteristics. 

The Secretary then gave a short address on “The Application of Phre- 
nology.” : 

Dr. A. C. Farrell and Professor Charles Munter, who were also to 
have given addresses, were unavoidably absent. 

A vote of thanks to the speakers brought a very interesting meeting 
to a close. 

Among those present were Mr. Lerman, Mr. Byrne, Mr. Carleton, 
Mr. O’Reilly, Mr. and Mrs. Yancey, Miss Drew, Mr. Plumb, Miss Irwin, 
the Misses Pierson, Miss Baker, Mr. Colgate, Mr. Aspinwall, Mr. Blanchard, 
Miss Whitty, Mrs. Keller, and others. 

A number expressed a desire to hear more from the speakers of the 
evening. 
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Field Notes. 


The engagement of Miss Henrietta Kahler to Mr. Cone is just an- 
nounced. The wedding ‘is to take place in October, after which they are to 
go to California to live. Miss Kahler has rendered the Institute a signal 
service in singing at one of its meetings, and her voice was much appre- 
ciated. We wish her every happiness. 

In an article by Dr. E. P. Miller, published last month under “Science 
of Health,” attention was given to the cooking of food. The doctor thinks 
that the water should be preserved in which the food is cooked, and not 
destroyed, as stated in the September issue. This idea would be an ex- 
cellent one when using a Fireless Cooker, and the latter should be in every 
family. 

George W. Savory is now located at 4 Hansler Building, Pomona, Calif. 

The Mental Science College, Bryn Mawr, Wash.—The graduation of 
the tenth annual class took place on August 2oth, 21st, and 22d. The in- 
terior of the college auditorium was beautifully decorated with flowers, 
ferns and flags. Prof. Knox, with a few well-chosen words, opened the 
exercises on each occasion. J. A. Miller recited an original poem, which 
expressed much thought. The speeches were all highly interesting and 
educational. We wish continued success to the college and its enthusiastic 
promoters. 

M. Tope, of Bowerston, Ohio, is as enthusiastic over the Third (Ohio) 
Convention as any previous year, and he is doing his best to make it a suc- 
cess. It will be held Oct. 7th and 8th. Write to him for full particulars, and 
try and arrange to attend it. 

The Fowler Institute (London), has opened its Autumn work, and 
classes and private instruction are being arranged to carry on the work of 
teaching as usual by Mr. D. T. Elliott. Write for particulars to C. R. 
King, Manager, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, England. 

Mr. Jean B. Kopf has been lecturing at Hotel Annex, Bloomington, 
Ill. - He has for thirty years been a successful drugless health finder. 

Mr. Robert N. Woodall, of Oak Park, IIl., is an earnest student of 
Phrenology, and sends us an interesting article on “Phrenology and Its Aid 
to Art Students.” He-recommends this science to the artist because through 
it he can better understand whether he is in the right calling, and also 
whether he will understand the characteristics of those whom he is studying. 
We hoped to give more of this gentleman’s article, but may do so in another 
number. 





A great effort may be made in a moment of excitement, but continued 
little efforts can only be made on principle-—GouLBuRN. 
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THE NATIONAL VOCATION BUREAU. 


In connection with this Bureau much valuable service can be rendered 
in a Phrenological and Physiological way, through a personal examination 
of the subject, and advice given according to the talent and ability of the 
person by competent advisers. 


CLASSES IN PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Physical Culture Classes will be formed to correct nervous ailments 
along new lines, and exercises will be graded according to temperament and 
mental and physical deficiency. Applications should be made at once to 
the Fowler & Wells Company, 18 East Twenty-second Street, New York 
City. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
For THE Stupy OF BRAIN, CHARACTER AND MIND. 


Those who wish to fly through the air should consult Messrs. Wellman, 
Zeppelin, or Wright. 

Those who wish to visit Mars should consult Prof. W. W. Campbell, 
Director of the Lick University. 

Those who wish to study Arctic Regions should consult Dr. Frederick 
Cook and Lieutenant Robert Peary. 

But those who wish to study Themselves, their Friends, or their Cus- 
tomers, should arrange to join one of the Courses at the above Institute. 
Those that appeal to students are: (1) The Institute Courses; (2) the 
Private Courses; (3) the Mail Courses. Particulars can be obtained from 
the Secretary, 18 East Twenty-second Street, New York City, or The 
Fowler Institute, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, England. 





OCTOBER MEETING. 


The American Institute of Phrenology will hold its October meeting 
on Tuesday evening, the 5th, at eight o’clock, when the birthday of O. S. 
Fowler will be celebrated and addresses will be made by Miss Fowler and 
others on the life and work of this distinguished Phrenologist, who was born 
October 11, 1809. Delineations of character will be given during the 
evening. 








———————— 
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Tit-Bits. 


Professor Osler, addressing a meeting at a working men’s college said: 
“Tf all the beer and spirits could be dumped into the sea for a year, the 
people of England would be infinitely better off ; and if all the tobacco was 
also dumped into the sea it would be good for the people, though hard on 
the fish.”—The Christian Advocate. 





The ship, upon clearing the harbor, ran into a half-pitching, half-rolling 
sea, that became particularly noticeable about the time the twenty-five pas- 
sengers at the captain’s table sat down to dinner. 

“T hope that all twenty-five of you will have a pleasant trip,” the captain 
told them as the soup appeared, “and that this little assemblage of twenty- 
four will reach port much benefited by the voyage.. I look upon these 
twenty-two smiling faces much as a father does upon his family, for I am 
responsible for the safety of this group of seventeen. I hope that all thirteen 
of you will join me later in drinking to a merry trip. I believe that we seven 
fellow passengers are most congenial and I applaud the judgment which 
chose from the passenger list these three persons for my table. You and I, 
my dear sir, are—Here, steward! Bring on the fish and clear away these 
dishes.”——Everybody’s Magazine. 





YOU ARE MADE BY YOUR THOUGHTS. 

How many persons realize that they are made by their thoughts? Have 
you ever considered the question seriously? If not, begin at once, and 
change your expression by thinking different thoughts; thoughts that will 
make you beautiful instead of selfish, interesting instead of morose, opti- 
mistic instead of pessimistic. Is it possible, then, to change our characters 
by our thoughts? Yes, indeed, we can guide and control our thoughts if 
we try to do so. : 





SUCCESS IN BUSINESS. 


If you want to succeed in business, learn what powers of your mind 
are worth the most to you. You may have an excellent memory which you 
can turn to a good account as a Librarian or Druggist. You may be good 
in figures, and thus could become a good Accountant, Bookkeeper, or Certi- 
fied Accountant. Or you may have large Language, and therefore could 
become an excellent Salesman. - 

Make a study of yourself if you want to succeed in life. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company. 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by. the firm of 
Fowler & Wells. , 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 
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the business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made 
payable to the order of 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
— 
THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the Pure- CHANGE of post-office address can be made 


NOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MaGa- 
zine is $1.00 a year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the 
form of Money Orders, Express Money Orders, 
Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. All 
Postmasters are required to Register Letters 
whenever requested to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by 
mail, as it is almost sure to wear a hole in the 
envelope and be lost. . 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for frac- 
tional parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are 
referred; they should never be stuck to the 


.by giving the old as well as the new address. 


but not without this information. Notice should 
be received the first of the preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an an- 
swer should inclose a stamp for return postage, 
and be sure and give name and full address 
every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fow- 
ter & Wetts Co., and not to any person con- 
nected with the office. In this way only can 
prompt and careful attention be secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, ETC., 
may be ordered from this office at Publishers 
prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENoLocicaL 
Journat and our Book Publications to whom 





etters, and should always be sent in sheets— 
that is, not torn apart. 


liberal terms will be given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Phrenological Era,” Bowerston, Ohio.—The October number con- 
tains the usual amount of interesting information concerning human science 
and human progress. The editor of this magazine is an energetic and pains- 
taking man, and we wish him continued success in his good work. 

“Indiana Farmer,” Indianapolis, Ind—This is a weekly journal de- 
voted to the interests of the farm, home and garden. The September 4th 
issue is called the State Fair Number, and contains many pictures of the 
live stock exhibited at the Indiana State Fair. : 

“The Stellar Ray,” Detroit, Mich.—Science, Occultism, and Philosophy 
are some of the subjects treated on in this magazine. The September num- 
ber contains, under the “New Thought Department,” an article by Charles 
Brodie Patterson, on “The Psychic Man.” Other articles of a similar 
nature are promised for the succeeding issues. 

“The Balance,” Denver, Colo.—‘“Soul Sunshine,” by Frederic W. 
Burry, and “The New Thought and Sociology,” by Edmund Norton, are 
two interesting articles published in the September issue. 

“Blacksmith and Wheelwright,” New York.—Those interested in such 
subjects as the name of this paper implies would do well to subscribe to 
this magazine, as it contains much valuable information along these lines. 
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“The Character Builder,” Salt Lake City, Utah—This is a Human 
Culture Magazine, issued weekly, and devoted to personal and social better- 
ment. A recent issue. contains an article on “Appendicitis: Its-Cause and 
Cure,” as well as other interesting and useful health notes. 


Publishers’ Department. 


REVIEWS. 


“The Doors of Life.” By Walter De Voe. Published by Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 44-60 East Twenty-third =e New York City. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

This book is along the new line of iauaae: and contains chapters on 
the following subjects: “Health Through Mental Unfoldment”; “The 

Healing Radiance of Nature”; “Value of Affirmation in Developing Posi- 


tive Personality”; and “Faith is a Mental Force.” The book expresses a 


number of useful thoughts such as the following: “Change your mind and 

your body will change, because it can only express what you think and feel.” 

“Every faculty of the mind is a sluiceway through which healing life 
can flow into the nature. Every diversion and every pleasant sight can 
become a means of healing.” 

The book can be obtained from Fowler & Wells Co., 18 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York, as well as from the publishers. 

“Vital Force; How Wasted and How Preserved.” By E. P. Miller, M. D. 
To be obtained from Fowler & Wells Co., New York. Price, $1.00. 
This book has been through-many editions, and is one that has done a 

vast amount of good. It has received many valuable testimonials like the 

following: Dio Lewis said of it, “I am more than pleased with your book. 

The delicacy and earnest and sincere spirit which permeates in every para- 

graph is a source of unmixed pleasure to physicians. While you have not 

‘shrunk from exposing the evil in all its hideous deformity, it is done in a 

spirit which can give no offense even to the most fastidious.” 

The Hon. Gerrit Smith said: “In giving this book to the world you 
have shown yourself to be its wise and faithful friend.” 

“Turf, Field and Farm” has said: “This book imparts a pure and 
scientific knowledge of a subject too little understood.” 

Scores of young men and women have told the writer that had their 
parents placed such a book in their hands it would have been worth more 
to them than any amount of money, and have proved of greater practical 
value than all the education they ever received. 
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“Letters from China.” By Sarah Pike Conger. Published by A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago, Ill. Price, $2.75. 

This book is a specially valuable one in many respects. It contains 
eighty illustrations from photographs, also a map of China. It is a com- 
pilation of letters written by Sarah Pike Conger from the American Lega- 
tion at Peking, and also from the British Legation at Peking. It is printed 
on excellent thick hand-made paper, with gilt edges, and the print makes 
the reading of the book perfectly delightful. After laying down the volume 
one feels much more acquainted with China and her late Imperial Majesty, 
the Empress Dowager, than by reading any other bodk on the subject. We 
would advise everyone who wants to know more about the wonderful coun- 
try of China to buy the book and read it himself. There is an excellent 
portrait given of the late Empress, whom the writer knew as a friend. 
“Samuel A. Purdie; His Life and Letters.” By James P. Knowles. Pub- 

lished by the Publishing Association of Friends, Plainfield, Ind. Price, 

$1.00. 

This work has been undertaken and successfully carried out by Mr. 
Knowles, who undertook it as a labor of love, but which now must be a 
great satisfaction to realize the benefit it will be to the many Friends who 
will read it. The book is a biography of a man who worked as a missionary, 
and also as a Spanish writer and publisher in Mexico and Central America. 
There is an excellent introduction by Allen Jay. Samuel A. Purdie was 
born and reared in Chenango County, New York, amid humble surround- 
ings and- with but limited advantages. He went to North Carolina soon 
after the Civil War. He taught school two years among Friends; two 
more among the Freedmen; studied Spanish, and near the close of 1871 
went to Mexico, opened a Mission and School at Matamoros, soon had a 
printing press, published a monthly paper, school books, tracts, and _re- 
ligious books, which acquired a wide circulation in Spanish America. After 
twenty-five years in Mexico, he went to San Salvador, and died there in 
1897. This is no ordinary biography, but the launching of a great mission- 
ary enterprise that will be read with thrilling interest in this age of missions. 
Mr. Purdie was a very remarkable man and a devoted servant of the Master. 
Few have done more in missions than he. 

The book contains 251 pages, with 9 illustrations. We trust it will have 
the wide circulation it deserves. 

“Brain Roofs and Porticos.” A Psychological Study of Mind and Char- 
acter. By Jessie Allen Fowler. Published by Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York City. Price, $1.00. 

This book seems a multum in parvo, for it contains many articles that 
the reader has been searching for, and only by purchasing a variety of 
books is he able to secure the knowledge and information condensed into 
this one volume. The title is very appropriate, for it treats not only of 
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brains, but also of the roofs of the brain, namely, the skull. The porticos 
of the brain are found in the skulls of different nations, and one interesting 
chapter is on “Phreno-Ethnology; or the Study of Some of the Races of 
Mankind.” The chapter on “Measurements of the Head and Brain 
Weights” will appeal to mathematical students who delight in working out 
problems, while those who enjoy looking through family albums will learn 
how to delineate their friends from photograph by reading this chapter. 
Those who want confirmations from celebrated people concerning the locali- 
zation theory would do well to read the last chapter, where proof is not 
wanting concerning the scientific standing of the subject of Phrenology. 
On page 145, we learn from Cuvier that “certain parts of the brain in all 
classes of animals are large or small, according to certain qualities in ani- 
mals.” And from Herbert Spencer we learn that “whoever calmly con- 
siders the question cannot long resist the conviction that different parts of 
the cerebrum must in some way or other subserve different kinds of mental 
action.” 

“Biographical Sketch of Mrs. Elizabeth Ross King.” By Rev. Albert B. 

King, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Ross King was the devoted wife of the Rev. Albert B. 
King, who is an earnest follower of the doctrines of Dr. Gall. Mrs. King 
was born in New York City, April 9, 1818, and died April 3, 1909, at the 
ripe old age of ninety-one. She was admired for her virtues, which were 
many, not the least of which were energy, neatness, self-denial, shrewdness, 
and loyalty. In her religious life she showed that she was a devoted Chris- 
tian, and although non-assertive and self-depreciating, yet she was instru- 
mental in doing a large amount of good to elevate ‘her fellow creatures. 
She was public-spirited, a teacher in the Sunday-school, organized a Ladies’ 
Foreign Missionary Society in the church where her husband was pastor, 
and sustained many in their Christian views, and led others through their 
doubts to the Rock of Salvation. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 


“Enclosed find $1.20 for the Phrenological colored chart. 
“T have received the book ‘New Physiognomy,” and am well pleased 
with it. 


“Yours very truly, 
“Mrs. H. P. McP.” 
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CATECHISM of 
PHRENOLOGY 


Illustrative of the Principles of the Science by 
means of Short Conversational Questions and 
Answers; by a Member of the hrenological 
Society of Edinburgh. Revised and Enlarged 
by Nelson Sizer. 12mo, price 50 cents. 


CONTENTS. 


Principles of Phrenology; Discovery of Phre- 
nology; Frontal Sinus—Illustrated ; rain—Top 
View; and Division and Classification of the Fac- 
ulties; Amativeness; Conjugality; Parental Love; 
Friendship; Inhabitiveness; Continuity; Vitative- 
ness; Combativeness; Constructiveness; Alimen- 
tiveness; Acquisitiveness; Secretiveness; Cautious- 
ness; Approbativeness; Self-esteem; Firmness; 
Conscientiousness; Hope; Spirituality; Venera- 
tion; Benevolence; onstructiveness; Locality; 
Sublimity; Imitation; Wit, or Mirthfulness; Indi- 
viduality; Form; Size; Weight; Color; Order; 
Calculation; Eventuality; Time; Tune; Language; 
Distinctions in Perceptive Faculties; Causality; 
Comparison; Human _ Nature; eeableness ; 
Modes of Activity of Faculties; Imagination; 
Memory; Judgment. 


GENERAL Vital 
Temperament; Motive Temperament; Mental Tem- 
perament; Balanced Temperament; Instruments 
for sasourins Heads; Combinations of Organs; 
Advantages of Phrenology; Phrenology and In- 
sanity; Phrenology and ucation. 


All illustrated by many portraits. By mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, 50 cents. 


FOWLER @ WELLS CoO., 
18 East 22nd St., New York 


UESTIONS.—Temperament; 





OGhe 
Phrenological Chart 


This is a handsome lithograph of a symbolical 
head. The relative location of each of the organs 
being shown by special designs illustrating the 
function of each in the human mind. These 


sketches are not simply outlines, but many 
of them are little gems of artistic design 
and coloring in themselves, and will help the 


student to locate the faculties and to impress his 
mind with a correct idea of their prime functions. 
For instance, Combativeness is represented by a 
scene in a lawyer’s office, where a disagreement 
has led to an angry dispute; Secretiveness is shown 
by a picture of the cunning fox attempting to 
visit a hen-roost by the light of the moon; a bank 
represents Acquisitiveness; the familiar scene of 
the “Good Samaritan” exhibits the influence of 
Benevolence. 

The head is embossed and handsomely litho- 
graphed in six colors. Size, 14 x 20 inches. Be- 
ing printed on metal, will not tear. 

It is an excellent chart to hang up in the school- 
room for children to study; or in the business 
man’s office, to serve him as a guide in selecting 
his clerks. 

Price, $1.20 by mail, postpaid. 


FOWLER & WELLS Co., 
18 East 22nd St., New York 





Short Business Course 


For MEN and WOMEN 


On the FACE and HEAD 


How the Salesman Can Sum Up His Customer 


The Face and What it Means 
The Nose as a Sign of Character 
The Eyes as an Inlet of the Mind 
The Ears as Side Doors of the Mind 


Mouths and Lips and What They 
Tell Us 





Chins and Jaws the Foundation 
of Character 

Significant Lines of the Forehead 

The Voice as an Index of Char- 
acter 

Graphology: Its Psychologic In- 
terpretation and Usefulness 


The Hand and Handshake 


The above characteristics are compared with those found in the head. 
Thus valuable hints are learned in a short period of time. 
Blackboard illustrations are given as proofs of the arguments deduced. 


For terms and particulars apply to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


18 East 22nd Street, New York 








8 ADVERTISEMENTS 
One. of the Best Books of the Centary 


How to Read Character 


By S. R. WELLS 


An Illustrated Hand-Book on Phrenology and Physiognomy, for .the use of Students 
and Examiners; with a Descriptive Chart for marking, and upwards of 170 En- 
gravings. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 

One who wishes to get a practical knowledge of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
in the shortest possible time, and without burdening his mind with theoretical specu- 
lations, will find this just the work he needs. It begins at the beginning; describes 
the brain and skull; illustrates the temperaments; shows how the organs are grouped 
together in the cranium; points out the location and function of each organ, with 
the corresponding physiognomical signs; gives practical direction for the cultivation 
or restraint, as may be necessary, of each organ; explains fully the “Art of Char- 
acter Reading,” showing how to proceed in an examination, how to find the organs, 
how to distinguish temperaments and other physiological conditions. 

The work is thorough, methodical, carefully considered in every part; and at 
the same time simple, concise, popular in style, and adapted to the comprehension 
of all. It does not claim to be exhaustive; but we can confidently assert that so 
much truly useful matter on the subject treated, with so many fine illustrations, can 
nowhere else be found in the same compass or for so small a price. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 18 East 22nd Street, New York City 














How Is The 


This is a very common and the pagees 
nds more on WHAT WHEN and HOW 
# BY is FED than all else combined. Siechiasare 
Not so common in other respects, -— this is more im- 
portant than all others in babyhood 
HE BEST WORK on 
Infant Dietetics published 
is Dr. Page's work. How 
to Freep Tue Basy to make her 
healthy and happy. It has been 
the means of saving the life of 
many a child, simply by follow- 
ing the plain instructions given, 
Read these notices: 


“If ev renaeit aes pa 
mother, quand other moth- 


er-in-law, don’t buy this inex- 
pensive treatise, not one of them 
should shed a tear over the poor 
little victims of their wilful 
ser in the coffin.”— 
‘oman's Herald of Industry. 
“The book should be read by 
who has the care of children, especially | b: 
those who havethe good sense to adopt 
will reap arich reward, we believe, in 
and comfort for the babies.” — 
‘on Journal, 
“How to Feed the Baby, should be taken home by 
every father to the mother of his children, if he — 
quiet a ie its, and is not inclined to pay hea 
bills, or bring up sickly children.” —Food a 





of infants, and 


a. or themselves and 


faith, 
We will send toany address on receipt of tsct 





Baby Now? 


THE MOTHER'S HYGIENIC HAND BOOK. 


fb Book about Mother, 
and their children, 
The disorders of Preg- 
Mancy and childbirth, 
and all the Diseases of 
Children are considered 
with Hygienic Methods 
(not medical) of pre- 
vention and cure. If 
you are tired of old methods, ‘Doctor's Bills’’ 
and drugs, send for this pook, and follow its teachings 
which will do very much to produce an ENLIGHTENED 
MorTHERHOOD, and secure relief from its danger. 
NOTES FROM THE PRESS. 
The Book contains, in small compass a large amount 


of valuable information for mothers, nurses, and 
a expecting to bear children or have the care ot 





lisuch persons should have recourse to some 

book of this c written by a physician, rather than 

persons of limited experience.—7he Christian 
nion. 

“It covers the whole ground, and gives the informa- 
tion clearly, but delicately, which every roman, _ 
particularly - ev mother, t to have.”—TZhe 
Methodist. y: ny, bie 


“The author’s views are sound and acceptable.’’"— 
Scientific American. 
The Mother’s Hygienic Hand Book is $1.00 in cloth 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 18 East 22nd Street, New York 
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Looking Forward 
for Young Men 





Their Interest and Success. 12 
mo, extra cloth. About 200 
pages. By Rev. G. S. Weaver. 
$1.00, 4s, 


The hints and hits for young men con- 
tained in this work are in Mr. Weaver's 
best style, .una relate to his Friends, 
Business, Politics, Money, Time, Ambi- 
tions, Reading, Pleasures, Hopes, Home, 
Habits, and it is his latest work. 


WE WOULD LIKE YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE EVANGEL 


Now in its Sixteenth Year 


Fifty Cents Annually, 
or 3 years for $1.00 


Mrs. H. L. PEABODY 
1001 CLAY AVE., _ SCRANTON, PA. 


IF INTERESTED AT ALL IN 


REAL ESTATE or | 
METAL MINING 


you should have on file regularly, 
for reference, copies of 


“Metal News andRealty Record” 


50 cents per year, 3 years, $1.00 
and worth it 
HENRY L. PEABODY 
32 KOEHLER BLILDING, SCRANTON, PA. 
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Miss Fowler, 
daughter of L,. 
N. Fowler (who 
assisted her 


their work ) Vice- 
President of the 
American Insti- 
tute of Phrenol- 
— of 
the Women’s 
Law Class of the 
New York Uni- 
versity. 


JESSIE A. FOWLER 


Examiner of the Fowler & Wells Co., Est. 1835 
New York 


Phrenological Examinations, 


wetting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


= starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
d Courage in 














Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
o which ce! abilities 4 ye se the best 
aarapites, us securing he t results of their 


Young Ladies end Gentlemen of 


Wealth and Leasure 


will find Phrenol an infallible guide to 
proper use of their best powers. ad 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their mora’ 

intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so ag 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 





Our rooms are centrally located at 24 E. 
224 Street, near Broadway. To persons at 
a distance, and those who do not find it cori- 
venient to visit our office, we would say that 
satisfactory examinations can be made from 
properly taken photographs and measure- 
ments which can be given. For full partic- 
ulars in regard to this, send for ‘‘ Mirror of 
the Mind.” 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
18 East 22d St., New York 
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There is no Remedy 
for Chronic Ailment of the 
circulatory, muscular, digestive 
or nervous system, obesity and 
deformities ‘“Just as good’’ as 
Mechanical Massage. 

It not only radically 
cures the above affections but, 
taken in time, absolutely 
prevents them. 





Call or send Stamp for Particulars. 
THE IMPROVED 


Movement Cure Institute 


447 WEST 23d STREET 
NEW YORK 


The experienced application of Mechanical 
oe to chronic forms of 


disease a specialty 
The Path to Power 


A SERIES OF SIX SIMPLE LESSONS IN MIND CONTROL 
AND THE UNFOLDMENT OF LATENT TALENTS 
CHAPTERS OF THE BOOK 

Natural Breathing Gives Health and Joy, 
A Magnetic Personality Insures Affluence and Power, 
Practical Methods for the Cultivation of Memory. 
Chart and Guide to Intuition and Genius. 
The Invincible Will Emancipates the Mind and Con- 
quers Adversity. 

Power through Repose and Affirmations. 

Bound in purple silk cloth with gold lettering, 

$1.00 postpiad. 





Bound in heavy paper cover, 25 cents [silver]. 
German edition, paper cover, 50 cents. 


Alddress 
URIEL BUCHANAN,P.0.Box 210 Chicago, |I\. 





The Dog Fanciers ‘vrs 


most prosperous amateur kennel publication in 
America. Established in 1891. A splendid medi- 
um for advertisers. Published monthly, at 50 
cents a year. Sample copies free. Get your 
address in the Kennel Directory pages for 50 
cents a year. 

Infallible Flea Exterminator, prepared by the 

Fditor of Dog Fancier 
80 CENTS POSTPAID 


EUGENE GLASS, :: Publisher :: Battle Creek, Mich. 














THOMAS C. SCOTT & CO. 


Investments and Securities 
302 BOSTON BUILDINC 


TELEPHONE MAIN 181 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Over 100,000 


acres irrigated and other lands for 
sale. 

Real Estate, Mortgage Loans, 
(‘‘small and large’), attractive rates 


Western Lands. 


secured for clients on good security 


Eastern investors invited to 


correspond. 


the Power to Foresee 
Is Our Birthright 


We may onald sik mistakes, aaires, 
- ill-health and unhappiness, if w 
wish. It is our eh to be able to 





Address: Ge SWASTIKA MAGAZINE 
1742-1748 STOUT ST. 
DENVER, COLO., U. S. A. 
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SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


eR ena 
The old idea of living in any old way until 
sickness came and then to rush away to the 
doctor or be taken away by the undertaker 
is entirely out of date. The new way is to 
join the International Health League and get 
posted regarding the way to keep well. 
IT MUST BE EXPENSIVE 
is your first thought, but the funny thing about 
it is that it is so cheap as to be ridiculous. 
This combination is to be yours for just 60c. 
Membership in the League one year, price, 50c. 
Good Health Clinic, our official magazine, 50c. 
Book, “ Correct # former 
S108 Living,” by aie 
Send us 60c. by money order or in stamps 
and this is yours. Foreign orders for 75c. 
We will be glad to send you free a ‘‘League 
Letter,’’ a very unique bit of health litera- 


ture. Established nine years. 20,000 mem- 
bers. Address 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LEAGUE 


408 SOUTH SALINA ST. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


LEARN TO LIVE! 





! 


The Guide to Nature 


Edited by :: Edward F. Bigelow 
A Profusely Illustrated Monthly ine for 
Adults Devoted to Commonplace Nature 
with Uncommon Interest. 


EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
For all students and lovers of nature. 
For people who see and think. 


For those who enjoy life in the country or 
suburbs. 


For growers of plants and pets. 


s and all who “look 





For ast. 
up to the stars.” 

For users of the microscope peering into the 
wonders of minute life. 


For portrayers of nature interests and beauties 
on the sensitive plate. 


For collectors and admirers of minerals. 

For owners of acquaria for study or ornament. 

For Members of The Agassiz Association. 

For readers of the best nature literature. 
NOT EMOTIONAL AND SENTIMENTAL, 


BUT THOROUGHLY INFORMATIONAL 
AND PRACTICAL. 


Derinite Guipance ror THosE Wo WIsH TO 
Know. 
SINGLE COPY, 10 CENTS; 
SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR; 
Less than one year at single copy rates. 


PUBLISHEID BY 


THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION 
ARCADIA, SOUND BEACH, CONN. 
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Learn Phrenology at Home 


Correspondence Course 
This Course Consists of Forty Lessons 


{ Division of of the cy and 
a es of the 













= 
Subjects | 
of 
of Man. 
ao 
HOW THE LESSONS ARE SENT OUT , 
The are sent out once a week, and it is expected that the students will return them, 
answered, on a certain of the following week, when will be d t' d 





Yr a This, it will be 
ven. 
which are simply written 


. a 
routine crenkt Well be out and a systematic examina’ of each sub; 
readily seen, is an advantage to students far ahead of usual courses by 
oul typewritten form, without any personal supervision. 
THE WORK OF PHRENOLOGY IN EDUCATION | 
ba if I had only known twenty years what I have learned concerning myself,” said a 
Diteseke , “how A re hee edn nia t+ Ap mmm Fo 


he wili be 


..M. H. PIERCY, Secr 


18 East Twenty-second Street 
Care ef Fowler & Wells Ce. 


NEW YORK 
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_ The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of 
water, massa 
other natural an 
this work. No insane. 


mild and difficult cases of disease I at! 
oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 
ientific methods. No drugs. 
ne 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, M. D., NortTH WATER Gap, 


are treated and nently cnred here, 


A Christian family home, 50 years ir 
” Gone lady physician 
Mowrok Co., Pa 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 
ttractive, Homelike, and fir class in all respects, 
verfesponden solictted M. Sic M.D., Prop. 


a 





Dr. J. M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenol 
More than 2,000 Ch references 
Suite 1405 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet. 














THE MENTAL SCIENCE COLLEGE, incor- 
porated 1905, under the laws of State of Wash- 
ington, will open its ninth annual session July 
1. The subjects oe oo Perwet 
ogy, Physiognomy, ysiology, teaching eac 
p> 2 co a heal, be healed, and what to 
follow to succeed in life. For particulars, ap- 
ply Prof. M. F. Knox, Pres. Bryn Mawr, King 
Co., Washington. 


“THOUGHT-FORCE,” 
by Witt1aM WALKER, Atkinson, Illinois. 
This is a book of unusual power and one that 
everyone would do well to read. : 
142 pages, bound in green silk cloth, with 
old lettering. Price $1.00 postpaid, 
Fowler & Wells Co., 18. East 22d Street. 








eLHE BALANCE 
Subscription price ,$1.00 per year; 
reat 7 yeep $1.25; sample 


A Magazine of Higher Ideals, Monistic 
Philosophy and Advanced Thought, 


Published monthly at Denver, Colorado. | 


| fore they are discarded. 


at a 


Having been fortunate in securin 
‘*The 


moderate cost a limited number o 





Truth About New Thought’”’ i Saas Seaton | 


Sears, and ‘‘An Old Maid’s Reverie,’’ by 


Mattie Cory, and ever mindful of the inter- | 
est of our readers, we are offering with each | 


rou subscription (new or renewal) to THE, 
ALANCE, as long as they last, one copy 
of either of these books. ‘‘An 
Reverie’’ is handsomely bound and. very 
— in i, ce. Fh om sng About 
ew Thought ™ (paper cover) ne no com- 
monte. 208 name of the seagene a 
guarantee that the highly interesting subject 
is ably and efficiently handled, Be sure to 
state which book you desire. 


Address, 


THE BALANCE 
Denver, Celorade 


Old Maid’s | 








—— 
——,. 
ae 


Write your best 
=i) IXONS PENCILS 









— 
——— 
—— 






<4 Send 16 cts.for samples worth double the money. 
des. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J, 











———, 
SAMPLE COPIES different leading 
100 Newspapers and Magazines sent to any 
address upon receipt of 20 cents (silver 
or stamps). List containing name sent all. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Address 
Mohler’s Subscription Agency =—™ 
205 S. Warman Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


H. W. SMITH, Ph.D. 
NOLOCIST AND LECTURER 


alvert and Almena, Norton County, Kans, 





PHR 
Norton. 


___Address, Camp 38, Calvert, Norton Co., Kans. 


_——, 
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} Keep Your 
: Money | 


Practical Common Sense Purse 


(Trade Mark) 


j 


, 
oz, 


This purse is the most popular ever made, and 
the factory now turns out over one thousand a 
day. It opens and closes with a till, has no 
clasp, straps, buckles or seams, you can make 
change with gloves on, and for all around use 
there is nothing else as handy. A man once 
ss it will have no other. They never rip or 

reak, and must be literally worn through be- 


Supplied now in seven styles: 
A and A Small, $1.00 Retail, $8.00 a Dozen 


BB“ B « u% 600 a 
Cc “ Cc “ 50 “ 4.50 a “ 
D 35 “ 3.00 a ” 


I want you to try a sample which I mail on 
receipt of price in stamps for any style. 


Merchants and Agents who want to sell them 
will find nothing better to push, as every sale 
will make new customers and advocates. 


Delivered prepaid on receipt of price to deal- 
ers. 


Style C is the big seller, but a fair proportion 
of B and A are sold where fine trade is brisk. 
Send all orders to 


, John G, Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED FOB 
ANY REASON. 
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The New Life News 


A National Monthly Magazine. 
THE NEW LIFE MAGAZINE 
Is the Official Organ of 
The New Life Movement 
Unity of the Churches 
The New Life Church 
The New Life Religion 
The New Life Society 
The New Life Institute 
THE at 1.0 MAGAZINE IN THE 


ITED STATES. 

EDITED BY JOHN FAIR, AUTHOR 
THE NEW LIFE THEOLOGY..... $5.00 
(Just out, 550 pages.) 

THE NEW LIFE iio. cccecncsse . - $5.00 
(The Ideal Life, 500 pages.) 

THE NEW LIFE SONGS.......... $0.25 


(The New Life Hymnal, 130 pages.) 
A GREAT SYSTEM’ OF RELIGION, 
EDUCATION AND POLITICS. 
Send 10 cents for copy of our Magazine 
—112 pages. Address all orders to 
THE NEW LIFE BIBLE SOCIETY 
238 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON; MASS. 





Leam a Profession 


that is not overcrowded, and one that will give 
you good financial returns. 

Prof. J. G. Scott, of Sterling, Colorado, has 
opened a Correspondence School in Phrenology, 
where he will teach (by this improved method) 
as many students as wish to embrace this op- 
portunity of getting a_ good education in this most 
interesting science. Each student will have fur- 
nished all the books nece: for the entire term 
of twelve months. And each one will have the 
advantage of asking all questilons direct to the 
teacher, and yet remain right at home, and thus 
core expense, and can utilize all his spare time in 
study. 

Prof. Scott is peculiarly fitted to impart a 
knowledge of this kind, as he has spent almost 
a quarter of a century in the lecture field as a 
public lecturer and teacher of this science. He 
is also author of a book which explains a new 
faculty of mind which he has discovered, and it 
fully accounts for, and explains, all of the phe- 
nomena of Hypnotism from a Phrenological point 

view. 

Each one of his students will have the priv- 
9 of reading this book, which gives the first 
and only really scientific explanation of the phe- 
nomena of Hypnotism ever given, and will en- 
able anyone of ordinary ability to use this won- 
derful power successfully and to advantage. 
His instructions are well planned, so that each 
principle is brought to view at just the right time, 
and the student may get the most information at 
the least possible expense. : 

e price of his whole year’s instruction, in- 
cluding the above privileges, is but $2.00 a scholar. 
Sample lesson, 10 cents. 





If you are interested in the Art and Science of Natural Living and of 
Natural Healing, you cannot afford to be without 


The Nature Cure Magazine 


This latest arrival in the field of Health Culture literature ranks first in origin- 
ality of thought and expression. It defines with exactitude the fundamental laws and 
principles underlying the processes of health, disease and cure. 

In the great spiritual revolution now agitating and regenerating the world of 
thought, it points out with clear-cut precision the dividing lines between the true 
and the false. At every dangerous turn in the road it raises warning signals and 
saves the truth-seeker from many a grievous mistake. 

__ Send for sample copies. Subscription price, $1.00 per year; 10c. per copy. Spe- 
cial offer, Volume I, 1907-08, cloth-bound and subscription for current volume, $2.00. 


Dr. LINDLAHR’S SANITARIUI FOR NATURE CURE 


308 Ashland Boulevard, 


Chicago, Ill. 





MAIL A LETTER TO MARS 
NO For an IDEA of how to 


communicate with Mars. 

copy of the “Astrological Bulle- 
Free tina” to everyone answering this 
ad. Send to-day for sample copy—read it 
over carefully—then give us your idea 
briefly stated. 


who submits a suggestion 
Everybody in return will receive a 
useful 128-page book and the replies will 
be published in the magazine. 

Price of the monthly “Astrological Bul- 
letina” is but 10 cents per year. Address 
“Mars” Bulletina Pub. és, x 573, Port- 
land, Oregon. 





“THE ASTROLOGICAL KEY TO LIFE.” 

YOUR Horoscope FREE with this LATEST and 
most up-to-date book on Geocentric Astrology 
which exhibits your PHRENOLOGICAL organs 
as ruled by the planets. It is necessary to have 
THIS Horoscope to understand your character, 
ability, etc., from your planetary positions and as- 
pects. By their aid you master yourself, your 
thoughts, hopes, ambitions, employment, marriage, 
control psychic development, and metaphysical cure 
of ills, etc. Send $2 and date of birth for half 
leather edition de luxe, INCLUDING HORO- 
S' $1 paper cover without Horoscope. 


J.D-KEIFER, D.A., 1319 Kellam Ave.,Los Angeles,Cal. 


WANTED HOMES 


Boys, 5 to 10, good blood, bright and 
brainy. Can be legally surrendered for 
adoption. Write DR. DARBY, 34 West 
First Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 








In writing to adv-rtisers, pl m 


ti the Phrenological Journal. 














14 ADVERTISEMENTS 





PHRENOLOGY and 
Ghe SCRIPTURES 


By Rev. JoHN PIERPONT. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 


The above was a lecture delivered 
at the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy, Clinton Hall, New York. 


The New York Mirror said: 

“The lecture of Rev. John Pierpont 
upon the Harmony of Phrenology 
with the Christian Scriptures, was in 
all respects a remarkable one, and sin- 
gularly profitable to the soul hunger- 
ing for truth in either department of 
these sciences. He drew with master- 
ly acumen the distinction between the 
animal mentality and the moral or 
spiritual powers; to which he applied 
Phrenology as giving us a better ex- 
position of those distinct elements, 
having their confluence in the human 
mind, than any other that has come 
to light; nay, it was the only solution 
to those difficult questions concerning 
our essence—and it is perfect.” 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 18 East 22nd St.. New York 





A MANUAL OF MENTAL SCIENCE FOR 
TEACHERS 


The individuality of the book explains in a con- 
densed form: 

. The various bones of the skull. 

II. The important parts of the brain. 
_III. The temperaments, so that the characteris- 
tics of each child may be easily detected. 

I An original wo of arranging the faculties 
as they develop in childhood. 

V. The location of the organs, not only as they 
cogent in the head, but in the brain. 

I. The physiognomical sign of each of the 

faculties, which has not been given in any pre- 
vious work in a consecutive manner, or on any 


phrenological plan. 

Vil. eck chapter is divided into two sections 
—(a) contains a short explanation for teachers; 
and (b) for the children themselves. 

VIII. There will be found a German equivalent 
ps mes for each English term; also the name 
of the discoverer is attached to the description of 
each faculty. 

IX. It is intended as a stepping-stone for stu- 
dents who will find crumbs of knowledge presented 
in a new form. 

X. The seven groups of faculties are rear- 
ranged to suit the comprehension of children; and 
lastly, the book contains a glossary of anatomical 
terms which will prove of great help to the stud- 
ent. 

The chapters are fully illustrated, and contain 
reproductions of new a of children, 
skulls, and the human brain, most of which have 
been personally examined by the writer. The 
work possesses a wide outlook, not only in Amer- 
ica but in England, where there are many who 
are interested in the subject. 

he book also contains an original chart, which 
can be used, if desired, by experts and teachers 
who understand the subject. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 18 East 22nd St., New York 


It is a Remedy not a Drug. 
Some people are tired of medicine, and ready te 


look into some plan that will afford a change, to 
all such we wish to commend 





The book is packed with a large amount of 
common sense.—Christian Intelligencer. 

Many good things are said in the book.— 
N. Y. Independent. 

. . He has laid down a which may be 
followed with profit, and the following of 
which may relieve many cases regarded asdes- 
perate.—opular Science Month. 

There is a large proportion of good sense 





The Natural Cure 


For Consumption,Constipation,Bright’s Disease, Neur- 
algia, Rheumatism, “Colds” (Fevers), etc. How Sick- 
ness Originates and How to Prevent it. 
Manual for the People. 
294 pp. Cloth, $1.00; 4s. English. 
Dr. Page is a clear writer, progressive and practical in his ideas and 
his works have done much g 
tended their publication. 
Let all who value health read what he has to say. 


A Health 
By C. E. Pacr, M.D. 12 mo, 


, well deserving the success that has at- 
He is radical and at the same time reasonable. 


and practical wisdom in the rules laid down 
by Dr. Page for healthtul living, and if they 
were more generally followed, it can not be 
doubted that the doctors would be less actively 
employed.— Zhe North American. 

The idea (that Bright’s disease, etc., can be 
cured) is not a new one, but we have never 
before seen it urged by a ar physician of 
so high standing in the profession as Dr. Page. 
—Boston Transcript. 


This work is doing much to promote “Goop HgeaLttH” among the 
people, and thousands are thanking the author for his practical advice as 


given in this work. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.., Publishers, !8 East 22d St., New York. 




















HOW TO KEEP A STORE. 


THE SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
MERCHANDISING. 


BY SAMUEL H, TERRY, 


SONTENTS: The Selection of a Business; The 
Choice of a Locality ; On Buying a Stock of Goods 
Obtaining Credit on Purchases ; Examination, Mark 
ing, and Arranging of Goods; Advertising a Busi 
ness; Employment of Clerks; The Art of Seiling 
Goods; Selling Goods for Cash; Selling Goods or 
Credit ; Selling for Cash and Credit Combined ; Re 
plenishing Stock ; Settling for Purchases ; Depreciation 
of Goods ; Losses by Fire, Theft, etc.; Keeping Ac 
counts; Expenses; Copartnerships; Influence of 
Social Life on Business: Buying Goods at Auction 
Investment of the Profits: Insolvenev : Busines 
Qualifications, ete. r2mo, Extra Cloth $1 

















This is a book worthy of being owned | is sma 
while not offering any “short and easy method’ t heads int 
successful financiers, it is a profitable prompter f i 
most of their business, and fer wide-awake clerk ess 
tradesmen. it is#ot theoretical pra emt sions i 
who “thas beenthrough the mill i writes what flipr 
or mere “ smartness’ but whose _ diction is lucid, ple 1g 
and business like,so that if you open at any page you will want to read lerks m 
assured that in it are pointe of information that will qualify them for higher positions wit} 
creased salaries and prove the best investment they ever made; andeventhe experier 
ness man, who is “ never too old to learn,” needs the world’s experience as well as the experi 
of the world, and knows that a comparison of views is sometimes beneficial, and that no on 
so wise but that they may easily err if they take no other counse! than their owr While this 
a valuable work for all classes, we censider it worth its weight in gold to any one w expect 
make a living by the fascinating vocation of buying and selling goods. The press is unanimous 
in commending it, thousands of copies have been sold to the best merchants, whose universa 


testimony is in its praise, and we have yet to hear from the first purchaser not delighted with 


this book. 


Echoes of Commendation,—‘'It is the best book that Iever bought."—/. A. Hopkins, North Ben 








Neb. ‘Suits your customer fine."—Geo. B. Zimmerman, Auburn, Ind. **While other treatises on bus 
ness have beer general rather than specific, this one goes straight to the mark.”—Am. Grover. N. } 
“Especially adapted to trade in moderate sized towns rather than large cities."—Bradstreet’s (om. J 

nal, * The aut hor has always had his eyes open.”’—N. Y. Mercantiie Journal. “Gives actual exper 
ence."—The Book keeper, N. “Two things the average man believes himself fully qualified to d 





without any teaching whatever —~edit a ne wspap ver and run a store but he often * gets left.’"—Ser 
Wo.ld and Packer's Journal, * Itis not intended asa eubstitute for training and experience, but as ai 














aid to men already in business.”—WN, Y. **Every merchant believes he understands t! subjec 
better than his neig Bor Bars on peeps ae sid remain poor while some neighbors become rich.”"—Bos ¢« 
Globe. ** Every storekeeper should see that it is placed in the Lands of his clerks if he would have then 
ntellige nt workers with him, and not mere machines or * counter-jumpers.’ "—Indianapolis Sentine 
His ws will « ommend aaslvns t » the moralist and the! rd-headed man « f business.""—W. Y. Jr 
depe nde nt “ Hardly any sane man would undertake the practice of law or medicine without m onths of 
revious study The art of buying and selling goods requires as much study as eit ther of them.”—Chris 
tianat Work. ‘Intelligence and moderation."—St. Louis Grocer. “ Worth ten times its cost.”—Boston 


Grocer. An able work.”—San Francisco Grocer. ‘*‘ Admirable."—Am. Artisan, Chicago. ‘* Most inte: 

esting.”—Phila. Price Current. “Its anecdotes are fire.”—Bloomington (lll.) Leader. **To evciy met 
chant, fr m the city to the cross-roads, its contents are worth years of experience,'-—Home Weekly 
Xena, O. *‘ The author writes with shrewdness."—Cincinnati Com. Gaz. * Logical and lucid.”"—N. H 
Palladium, ‘“Thorougk and wide awake."—Rochester Union and Ad. ‘ His suggestions are varied 
@omopre}l ensive, and valuable.”"—Detroit Free Press. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
18 East 22nd Street, _ New York 
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This Sanitarium. (iarge, new addition, modern in every 

rticular,) is roomy, homeiike, free from all institutional 

tures and erected with especial reference to the care 
and treatment of MENTAL, NERVOUS and FUNC- 
TIONAL DISORDERS by the PHYSIOLOGICAL 
METHOD EXCLUSIVELY. 

Large verandas, cheerful, sunny rooms, and sun parlors, 
are features of this place. 

Physicians and friends who have mental! and nervous 
patients whom they desire to placein an institution having 
the principlés of home and family life, non-restraint, and 
having tried ali other methods of treatment without suc- 
cess, should inquire Into the merits of this Sanitarium. 
NO INSANE CASES RECEIVED. 


Write for circular. 
THE Da. C.0. SAHLER SANITARIUM 
KiIMNGSTON-ON-HUGSON, M. Y¥. 


PHYSIOGROMY 





Or, Signs of character, as mani- 
fested through Temperament and 
External Forms, and especially in 
“The Human Face Divine.” 8 vo., 
768 pp. Portrait of Author and 
1,055 Illustrations. By S. R. 
Wells. Cloth, $3.00, 12s. 


This is a comprehensive, thorough, and 
practical work, in which all that is 
known on the subject treated is System- 
atized, Explained, Illustrated, and Ap- 
plied, Physiognomy is here shown to be 
no mere fanciful speculation, but a con- 
sistent and well-considered system of 
Character reading, based on the estab- 
lished truths of Physiology and Phren- 
ology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as 
well as by the peculiarities of individuals. 














Dr. Shepard's 





Sanitarium 
81 & 83 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


& 


An attractive quiet home for the 
treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, 
Neuralgia, etc. A specialty is mad 
of Turkish, Russian, Roman 
Electric Baths and Massage, toget 
with Hygienic Diet. 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M. D. 








DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS 
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